formed Church || 


A Nieasenay we 


Official@rnan of the Castern, Potamar and Pittshuryh Synods 


“*Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no rest, and give Him no rest, 
till He establish it, and till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. ”__Ts, 62: 6, 7. 


Prayer in Modern Life 


“This is, on the whole, a generation which has not so 
much lost faith in prayer as lost courage for it. It is not 
that prayer has failed us; we have failed it. We cannot 
bring to it the old, simple attitude, and we have not courage 
to define the new—to see what prayer may yet mean to 
those who can no longer ask for rain, or abundant crops, or 
the destruction of their enemies. So we lose, daily and 
hourly, a great source of strength and renewal.” 


These words describe a condition of modern life which 
is gradually changing. A new vision of the place and power 
of prayer is being born. Out of great individual and social, 
national and international distress and helplessness we are 
crying out to God. In new faith we are beginning to realize 
that prayer in the will and purpose of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ toward character, brotherhood, cooperation and peace, 
is the most powerful dynamic of modern life. It unlocks 
the energies of God in man. It binds individuals in social 
sympathy. It sanctifies patriotism. It lifts nationalism into 
international and interracial fellowship. It finds its vitality 
and content in the great human values of life and unifies 
all human hopes before the throne of God. 


— Department of Spiritual Resources. 


“CAll power is given unto me in heaven andin earth. Go ye, therefore, teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and "of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the ape of the world.’’— Matt. 28: 18-20. 


FORWARD 


An introductory statement of the spirit and method of 
the Department of Spiritual Resources may be made at this 
time in the preliminary stages of the development of the 
Forward Movement without in any way compromising 
the other departments or the general plan of the Move- 


ment itself. 
WHY ? 
ESSENTIALLY A SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT— 


The whole Movement is possible only as the members 
of the Reformed Church have faith in God and the rule 
of his love and righteousness as a practical goal in the 
strivings of men. It mu$t begin and grow and triumph 
in and through prayer. Nothing but the power of God 
can accomplish its purposes. 

GENERAL SYNOD’S DEMAND—We cannot re- 
turn too often to the special meeting of the General Synod 
of Altoona, as to a fontal spring, and there drink freely ; 
for, it truly gathered together the hidden waters of our 
Reformed Church and set them forth as a living stream 
into a new unified channel. 
formed Church Forward Movement. The clearest ex- 
pression of its spirit was made by the General Committee 
in its final report. 

“We recommend: That the primary objectives of this 
campaign shall be the quickening and deepening of the 
spiritual life of the Church, the broadening of her interests 
and outlook, the increasing of her efficiency, the promo- 
tion of the sense of Stewardship of life and possession, 
the enlistment of men and women for service, the creation 
of a profounder sense of responsibility for the Christian- 
izing of all human relationships, and for bringing men 
in ever-increasing numbers into the Kingdom of God, 
and the increasing of the spirit of Unity and Co-operation 
with the other Protestant Churches of America.” 

THE AGE DEMANDS IT—tThe world’s reaction 
against a dgminant materialism at last revealed in the 
destruction and horror of the most gigantic war of the 
ages turns toward co-operation and peace. A vital con- 


structive Christian idealism is the great demand. When a 


secular newspaper like the Louisville Courier-Journal sees 
the vision, can the Chirch fail to proclaim it. 


“Surely the future looksblack enough, yet it holds a- 


One, and one power only, can 
arrest the descent and save us. That is the Christian 
religion. Democracy is but a side issue. The paramount 
issue underlinyg the issue of democracy is the religion 
of Christ; and Him crucified; the bedrock of civilization; 
the source and resource of all that is worth having in the 
world that is, that gives promise in the world to come; 
not as an abstraction; 
tions; but as a mighty force and principle of being. 

If the world is to be saved from destruction—it will be 
saved alone by the Christian religion.” 


WHAT? | 
DEPARTMENT OF SPIRITUAL RESOURCES— 


It is one of four modes of Forward Movement expression. 
The others are Stewardship of Life and Possessions, 
Publicity and Education, and Field Work. It «embraces 
intercession, family worship, the quickening of the local 
congregation, the deepening of the evangelistic spirit, and 
the Christianizing of the social motives. At no point does 
it find itself so thoroughly as in the work of. stimulating 
and directing the prayer life of the Church along the lines, 
ideals and immediate objectives of the Kingdom of God 


hope, a single hope. 


as a living-present realization interpreted by the Forward 


Movement. 


ORGANIZATION—As previously announced, Ed- — 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


It was christened the Re-- 


not as a huddle of sects and fac- 


~ retaries. 


our o faces h 
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MOVEMENT 


ward S. Bromer was elected by the Forward Movement 
Commission to head the department. The organization 
of this department consists of a committee of ten with 
the Executive Secretary as Chairman. The first meeting 7 
of the committee will-be held in the latter part of July, 
and its detailed program will be presented to the Church ce. 
early in September. as 


HOW ? 


BY A UNIVERSAL APPEAL—A call to prayer is oe 
being made to the whole Church, not on the supposition 
that our members are not praying, but that there is great — 
necessity of stimulating and directing our united prayer- 
life more effectively upon the vital objectives which God _ 
is so plainly putting before us in the concrete items of wae e 
survey. The Department of Spiritual Resources will make 
its appeal for prayer thr ough the Church papers, specially 
prepared literature, extensive correspondence, the spiritual 
message at the coming special meetings of the Classes, 
the fall meetings of the Synods, and at all general 
sectional Forward Movement conferences. 


BY A FELLOWSHIP OF INTERCESSI 
Thousands of our members will be enlisted as intere 
Tc enlist them is not an end in itself, nor is it a mecha 
method, nor an artificial goal. Unless the obje 
of the Forward Movement become the vital motives 
the prayer-life of the individual members of the Refo m 
Church, we shall surely fail and our actual mis 
power at home and abroad will be greatly dimin 
The call of God to his people in these days of 
struction is unmistakable in its clearness and Pons 
command is to go Forward. 


THE IMMEDIATE REQUEST—The F 


Movement is in the making. He is a foolish | 
says he knows just what it is to be or how it is 
It is the greatest adventure of faith of our denomin 
history. It’s nearest parallel is the Peace Synod 
and the inauguration of our Foreign Mission — 
Japan. The Forward Movement Commission h 
created by General Synod, the Executive Secretary 
several department heads and regional secretaries 1 
been secured, but the Movement is just in the» 
It is of such a nature that it must grow. It ca 
manufactured and imposed on the Church. It 
in the hearts of the people; but, furthermore, it mu 
grow by the strength assimilated from the hearts of t 
people. Except they pray, how can they give 
and guidance? The one great demand now is 
individual members of the Church pray for t 
have been placed into positions of leadership—the n 
of the Forward Movement Commission, the 
Secretary, the Departmental Secretary, the Re 
Early in September there will be held 
of the Commission which in some respects—w 


most important one yet held. It will determine 


organization and general plan of the Mor 
ask every reader of these words to pray 
direction of this meeting. : 


‘The Department of Spiritual 
above indicated will keen ips to 


pee The critical times 
opment of the gener: 


us help you to put | 
let us bring our hunge 
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The Moral Element in Letter-Writing 


HE “hustle and bustle” of modern life has been made the scapegoat for bad manners in many things, 
but nowhere is the excuse of the lack of time so common as in our correspondence. The little white 
lie, “Indeed, I was too busy,” has led many into a form of untruthfulness which, unfortunately, has 

grown into a confirmed habit of procrastination. This is all the more dangerous because there is a 
modicum of truth in the plea that the pressure of the manifold present-day duties seriously interferes 
with the moments of leisure which one usually devotes to letter-writting. It ought not even to be a question 
in our minds whether we can afford in our social or ‘business life to neglect our correspondence. The war 
stimulated letter-writing tremendously and the habit which has been formed ought not to be altogether 
abandoned. Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, friends and business associates, now that the war 
is over, ought to keep in touch by correspondence with absent ones. 


We have in mind, however, business rather than social correspondence. For a person not to reply to 
an inquiry which is addressed to him because of the rclation which he sustains to the thing to be accom- 
plished is bad manners, to say the least. The man, for instance, who allows personal prejudice to deter- 
mine whether or not he shall comply with an action of Classis or Synod which aims to secure more complete 
statistics makes him guilty of a neglect of duty. The moral obligation consists in the proper sorting of 
our correspondence and in conscientiously sensing the duty pertaining to the answer to the same. Of 
course, if the communication is purely personal there is much less of the moral element involved in the 
duty of replying to the same; but whenever the letter concerns the well-being of others or has for its 
object the advancement of the Kingdom an answer becomes obligatory to the recipient. The indifference 
shown to the requests for information which must necessarily be made by letter is amazing. The low 
percentage of replies received to inquiries is one of the most discouraging signs in religious and reform 
efforts. We ought never to be too busy to be courteous and we can scarcely be courteous if we neglect to 
attend to our correspondence. 


The almost universal adoption of the typewriter and the duplicator has done much to cheapen our 
correspondence. The use of the one cent postage (also a necessity) is likewise a contributing cause. 
We must educate our people to the use of the writing-machine and away from the wrong impression that 
all important communications are mailed as first-class matter. Many important letters are forwarded as 
third-class and it is a bad practice to consign such communications to the waste baskets without reading 
the same. From a sense of economy in time and money we would enter a protest against the treatment 
the “duplicate copy” and the “one cent letter” receives at the hands of many. In these days we cannot 
be governed by old-time practices which stand in the way of efficiency, nor can we afford to excuse 
ourselves by simply standing aloof. The neglect to answer a letter is a form of aloofness which involves 
a moral quality of which we cannot afford to lose sight. 


From the very nature of things the Boards must make use of the mail and in the interest of efficiency 
and economy we are constrained to say a word in behalf of the duty of answering letters promptly, and if free 
use is made of the writing-machine and third-class postage, it ought to call forth commendation and not 
condemnation. We receive some of otir most valuable communications under one-cent postage and we 
beseech you, brethren, to give heed to the third-class matter. 


: oer : A. S. B. 


EDITORIAL 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


We would refer our readers to the article in this issue 
under the above caption. It is timely and will do much 
to clarify the hazy atmosphere in which the Church finds 
herself. There is no doubt that the Church has been 
hesitant too long in defining her position on social ques- 
tions and the report of the Committee of Direction of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service comes as a 
“Declaration of Human Rights.” We have heard mutter- 
ings in our Church against an ultra conservatism and an 
unwillingness to face the real issues in reconstruction. Our 


attention has also been called to sporadic outbursts of rad-— 


icalism of ‘an extreme type? We are of the opinion that 
the safe course for the Church lies between these two ex- 
tremes. No one would be willing to father the statement 
that either the radicals or the conservatives in the Re- 
formed Church should be eliminated, but rather that the 
two should be brought together in a united effort of social 
reconstruction by the retention of the good and the elim- 
ination of the evil that is in the system that each represents. 
There is a great deal of unrest today and the Church 
is made the target of criticism by many. What she needs 
to guard against is the self-contentment of the conserva- 
tive, on the one hand, and the too pure idealism of the rad- 
ical on the vther. It is a favorable symptom that both ex- 
tremes are becoming conscious of the need of coolheaded- 
ness in the approachment and solution of the problem of 
social reconstruction. The National Civil Liberties Bu- 
reau, in commenting favorably on the statement, published 
in last week’s MESSENGER, of the clergymen of New York 
City, opens with the following sentence: “In this day of 
swift events, when strident voices constantly threaten to 
take the place of temperate reasoning, it is indeed a satis- 
faction to meet words of calm counsel and thoughtful 
wisdom.” Here at least is common ground on which the 
best in the two extremes can stand. It would no doubt 
be a mistake at this time to load up the Forward Move- 
ment with social reconstruction. It can do much to pre- 
pare the way, but primarily that was not the purpose 
~ General Synod had in mind when the Commission of 


Twenty-five was appointed. Logically a conservation plan. 


must follow in the wake of the Forward Movement, and 
in this social reconstruction.must be reckoned with. It is 
well to bear this in mind. For the present the denomina- 
tions represented by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America have spoken by the approval of the 
statement prepared by the Committee of Direction of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. The value 
of this statement will depend on the expression through 
assimilation of its fundamental principles. In this we all 
ought to take a part and prayerfully and earnestly en- 
deavor to avoid hysteria and lawlessness. We have con- 
fidence in the Church that, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and the direction of consecrated leadership, 
she will prove, now as ever, that the “Church’s one Founda- 


tion is Jesus Christ, her Lord.” 


A. S. B. 
* OK x 


THE EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION Attention—Almanac. cok, 
It is altogether too early to form any definite conclusion (PR SEEe: 
Y aes (oe 2 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT = i a ae 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY = —~™*S j 


The Forward Movement has been defined as the entire 
Reformed Church uniting in the performance of its full 
duty to the whole | world. The Forward Movement is, 
therefore, merely a “way of acting” of the entire Reformed 
Church. 

Tue CuyurcH UNITING 


Our Church has gone forward by sections or in sectors," 


ee 


until September 1st. 


cae 


of the effects of the abolishment of the use of spirituous 
wines and liquors. The early signs are favorable, how- 
ever, and we have very good reason as a nation to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the absence of hysteria when old 
John Barleycorn was given his “walking papers.” In the 
larger cities it is of the greatest significance that the 
magistrate courts lack business and that the judges are 
confronted with few prisoners. This is not a mere local 
condition, but is general throughout the United States. It 
shows a likelihood that the claims of the temperance ad- 
vocates will be verified by experience. The greatest danger 
with which we stand confronted is that of over-confidence. 
The battle is won but it is not over. John Barleycorn =~ 
will need constant watching and it will require the supreme 
effort of the law-abiding citizens to maintain a moral 
standard that will make the prohibition amendment effec- — 
tive throughout the country. The sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day more than ever will need close watching. Already - 
it is pointed out that there is a turning from the saloons  — 
to the recreation parks and that the conduct of many ‘ 
participants in games and sports is not in keeping with © 
the best deportment. The opening of Fairmount Park in 
Philadelphia to sports of all kinds on Sundays will likely 
prove to be the opening of the flood-gates that will sweep 
away all the restrictions are once protected the sanctity ; 


of our Sunday. 
As B. bs 


Ok OK 
THE ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK | a : 

To many it may seem early to be talking about next 
year’s Almanac. The truth of the matter, hover aa 
that it is “high time” to be getting the manuscript int 
the printer’s hands. The Almanac is one of the es 
widely circulated periodicals in our Church and its ¢ 
pearance is eagerly awaited early in the fall. In | 
to accomplish this it-is necessary to complete the copy 
mid-summer. This is not an easy task since the conten’ 
are drawn from a. great many sources and our request 
for early copy are not always heeded promptly. Conside 
ing the multiplicity of facts recorded in the Almanac, 
errors it contains each year have been comparatively 
but we have ambitions to reduce these to a minimt 
the 1920 issue. We have in mind particularly 
of ministers and addresses. It is very important that 
should be as nearly correct as possible. The mini 
can be of great assistance to us if each one will noti 
of a change in his address. The Ministerial Regi 
“kept open” until the very last call from the print 
is desirable that the list should be as up-to-date | 
sible, and to this end we have decided not to, clos 
form containing the names and addresses of the mi i 
This, however, is the ver 
moment when corrections can be noted. If you 
change in address from that appearing in 
Almanac, please notify us by postal card, addeed in 
same, Publication and Sunday School Board of 
formed Church, 15th and Race oie Paligye 


not in its entirety. “There has been an east and 
a north and a south. There have been dy 
tongues and distinctions as to worship and d 
are now to subbaetinaie 1 these and to get to 
entire Church. We i 
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In PeRFoRMING Its FuLL Duty 


Furthermore, we must unite in the performance of our 
full duty; not a part of it, nor a special task for a par- 
ticular crisis. This involves a harmony and symmetry 
that is complete whether we begin at home or farthest 
away. The local Church needs educated ministers and, 

therefore, we should endow our theological seminaries. to 
sich an extent that they shall not be hampered by an 
-annual deficiency that must each year be apportioned 
among the Churches. Both for an educated ministry and 
to secure the highest type of men and women for the 
service of Church and State, we should endow and equip 
our schools and colleges. A good motto would be: “More 
students for our colleges, and better colleges for our stu- 
dents.” If our colleges are to attract our own boys and 
girls, and by educating them within the Church make them 
more intelligent for the work of life and more loyal to 
the Church, we must make our colleges better. This means 
in some cases more buildings, in others better equipment, 
and in still others more endowment. 

But some young people must be helped to secure an 
education, and here the work of beneficiary education 
comes in for its share of assistance. 

An efficient Church requires sufficient and appropriate 
publications, such as Church papers, hymnals, Sunday 


School helps, and needs an aggressive Sunday School 
policy that will set forth an ideal for every school and 
aid in realizing it. 


Recruiting for the ministry is rendered doubly difficult 
by inadequate salaries and insufficient support and relief 
to aged ministers or the families of deceased ministers. 
Our full duty will include more adequate compensation, 
support and relief for our ministers, and will thus insure 
a better and a bigger ministry. 


To THe WuHoLe Wortp 


Lastly, and most important, our full duty must be per- 
formed to the whole world. Not to the local Church, ner 
to the home-land alone, but beginning at home to extend 
to the uttermost part of the earth. Our Board of Home 
Missions is surveying our entire field in America with a 
view to-the greatest efficiency without duplication or waste, 
This will be in harmony with a similar survey by the 
Interchurch World Movement. The Board of Foreign 
Missions has made a survey of our fields in China and 
Japan. These surveys place the exact needs of those fields 
before us and show just where our duty and opportunity 
lie. The Forward Movement aims-to inspire the entire 
Church to act in such a way as to perform its full duty 
to the whole world. 


—— 


The Church and Social Reconstruction 


Prepared by the Committee of Direction 
Approved by the Commission on the Church and Social Service 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Church finds itself this May of 1919 in the midst 
of profound unrest and suffering. The entire social fabric 
ie of some of the most advanced nations is in chaos and 
their people menaced by starvation, while other powerful 
nations, of which the United States is one, have expe- 
rienced loss of life, material and capital in the great war, 

and serious industrial disorganization and unemployment. 
‘It is, moreover, a world suffering from overstrain and 

ee agitated by conflicting programs of reorganization. 

hates In the midst of the confusion, stout-hearted men and 
a women are workikng with abundant courage to avert 
ae 
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famine, to put the internal affairs of the nations in order 
| oe again and. to reconstruct international relations on a basis 
se _ which shall tend to assure co-operation, disarmament and 
_ permanent peace. Surely this hour, which puts supreme 
obligations upon every social institution, is one which calls 
to the Church to give. its utmost, both of the ministries 
ee of personal religion and “of aaselasht public and social 
oy _ service. 
af Fortunately the Church itself has undergone, within the 
last decade and especially during the war, an elargement 
of scope which amounts to a transformation, The 
urches today recognize, as they did not a generation 
, that the Kingdom of God is as comprehensive as 
man life with all of its interests and needs, and that 
1ey share in a common responsibility for a Christian 
rld order. They are convinced that the world is the 
ect of redemption; that the ethical principles of the 
els are to be applied to industry and to the relations 
ations; that the Church is to devote itself henceforth 
y to these purposes. along with the individual 


pt Se ae 


ratored by the Administrative Committee ut: the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


In taking this position the Church fealizes that it is 
on historic ground. It recalls the words of Isaiah: “Is 
not this the fast that I have chosen; to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it 
not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house?’ It knows 
that the second of the two Commandments, which our 
Saviour interpreted by the parables of the Good Samaritan, 
the Lost Sheep, the Sheep and the Goats, and by His 
own ardent social ministry, leads straight into the struggle 
for social justice and for the larger life of humanity, 
here in this world. The Lord God has spoken to us, in 
this our day, and has lifted the vision of the Church to 
this broader horizon of the Kingdom of God. 


Il. SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The Social Creed of the Churches was formulated seven 


years ago as a statement of the social faith of the Protes- 
tant Churches of the United States. Although necessarily 
general in its terms, it has been understood, and has had 
far-reaching influence, especially in crystallizing the 
thought of Christian people. It has stood the test of 
these years, and we now reaffirm it as still expressing the 
ideals. and purposes of the Churches. But this earlier 
statement of social faith now requires additional state- 
ments to meet the changed world which has come out of 
the war. The declarations that follow may be considered 
as corollaries of these long-standing articles of faith. They 
should be read in connection with the statements on re- 
construction of the various denominations in the United 
States and Canada, and the significant monograph of the 
Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of the Church of England. 
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Tue METHOD 


In some respects, the most urgent question before the 
world at the present time is the method of social recon- 
struction; shall it’ be by constitutional and peaceable meth- 
ods, or by class struggle and violence? Shall we be 
willing to suddenly overturn the social order according 
to untried theories of industrial and political organization ; 
or beginning where we are, and conserving what has been 
achiev ed in the past, shall we proceed by social experi- 
mentation, going as far and as fast as experience demon- 
strates to be necessary and desirable? In America, where, 
as in England, the people hold political power and freedom 
of discussion and association, and can do finally whatever 
they will, there is every reason for following the second 
method. 

The supreme teachings of Christ are of love and brother- 
hood. These express themselves in a democracy, in the 
co-operation of every citizen for the good of each and 
all. This results ideally in a noble mutualism and in equal 
and world-wide justice, which constitute the highest goal 
-of human endeavor. The doctrine of the class conscious 
struggle is opposed to this ideal. It is a reversion to earlier 
forms of competitive struggle. It not only strikes at 
injustice by greater and more savage injustice, but tends 
in practice to the breaking up of society, even of radical 
groups, into bitterly antagonistic factions, thus defeating 
its own ends. The dictatorship of the proletariat i in prac- 
tice is a new absolutism in the hands of a few men, and 
is as abhorrent as any other dictatorship. The hope of 
the world is in the co-operation of individuals and classes 
and the final elimination of classes in the brotherhood of 
Christian society. To build up this co-operation should 
be the supreme endeavor of the Churches. 


TENDENCIES TO VIOLENCE 


Class consciousness and the use of violence are not 
confined to revolutionary groups. The possession of 
, wealth and education tend to the formation of classes, 
and industrial ownership and management to a class con- 
scious ruling group. We observe also with regret and 
deep concern numerous resorts to mob action in which 
returned soldiers and workmen have sometimes partici- 


pated, frequently without police restraint, the continuing ~ 


incitement to riot by certain public officials and periodicals, 
especially the partisan press with its misrepresentation 
and inflaming spirit, and the unfortunate and dangerous 
tendency of many state and municipal officials to deny 
fair hearings to radical offenders, and to use unnecessary 
and provocative brutality during strikes. 

While conspiracy and violence must be restrained by 
the police and military forces of the state, these should 


be used to maintain public peace and safety, and with 


due regard to the established rights of freedom of speech 
and peacable assembly. It is undesirable that private citi- 
zens or groups of vigilantes should be allowed to take 
the law into their own hands. Legislators, judges and 


officials should act firmly but justly, without bluster and . 


without unnecessary violence. Workingmen believe that 
they do not get an equal chance before the law, and it is 
highly important that whatever real basis there is for this 
conviction should be removed. 


Lapor’s SHARE IN MANAGEMENT 


A deep cause of unrest in industry is the denial to 


labor of a share in industrial management. Controversies 
over wages and hours never go to the root of the indus- 
trial problem. Democracy must be applied to the govern- 


ment of industry as well as to the government of the 


nation, and as rapidly and as far as the workers shall 
become able and willing to accept such responsibility. 
Laborers must be recognized as being entitled to as much 
consideration as employers and their rights must be equally 


safeguarded. This may be accomplished by assuring the: 


workers, as rapidly as it can be done with due considera- 
tion to conditions, a fair share in control, especially where 
they are directly involved ; by opportunity. for Oakes 


-permanently higher price level. 


with corresponding representation; or by a combination 
of ownership and control in co-operative production. 

Trade agreements between en iployers and labor or- 
ganizations can make provision for joint settlement of 
grievances, for joint responsibility, for guarantees against 
aggression by the employer or the men, and willful limi- 
tation of output, for a shop discipline that shall be edu- 
cative and shall make for efficiency by promoting good ~ 
will. The various movements toward industrial councils 
and shop committees have not only an economic but a 
spiritual significance, in that they are or may be expres- 
sions of brotherhood, and recognize the right of the worker 
to full development of personality. 


RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


One high value which comes with the participation of 
labor in management is that it makes possible again the 
hearty co-operation of all engaged in an industry and a 
new era of good will. Therefore, along with the rights __ 
involved in social justice go corresponding obligations. . 
With the development of industrial democracy, the -eViega ae 
dences of which are all about us, and the coming of the wie ; 
short work day, the importance ofa genuine co-operation Fe 
in industrial processes and efficient production must be eA 
impressed upon the large numbers of workers. As oA 
worker tends to receive approximately what he produc 
it must become apparent that what he has for hims 
and family, and the social surplus; upon which deper 
great common undertakings of society, are directly r 
to the productivity of his own labor, as well a 
tc the length of the working day. nee 


INDUSTRY AS SERVICE 


The Christian and modern conception of industry 
it a public service. The parties of interest are not 
labor and capital, but also the community, whose ie 
transcends that of either labor or capital. 
as the eee te agency of the community, Ww 


lane before fee are considered) As to 
profits: after a just wage, and fair salaries, interest 1 
capital and sinking funds have been provided, we cc 
the spirit and the conclusions of the Twenty Britis 
Employers in awarding the larger part of excess 
to the community, to be devoted voluntarily to pal 
or returned by taxation, 


HicH WAGES 


The homed for reduction i in the cost of living 
yet materialized, and it is now evident that we < 
The resistance 
tc general wage reductions, even when accompa 
reduced hours of work, should therefore receiy 
support from the community, except where the 
is clearly unreasonable. Wage levels must be hig rh 
to maintain a standard of living worthy of res 
free citizenship in a democracy. As was pointec 
the statement on Social Reconstruction by the N: 
Catholic War Council, a considérable majority 
wage earners of the United States were not 
living wages when prices began to rise in 19 
wages are also relative to the cost of living 
with the purchasing power of the dollar. Actu 
‘that is, wages reckoned in power to purchase co 
have been decreasing for several years in spi 
increases. There is urgent need of provision by i 
under the guidance of the government, for some 
method of adjustment of wages ge sa 5 | 
chasing power of money. + luk aes 

High wages are desirable as a g 
they mean, or should mean, a fai: 
trial product, greater purchas 
stimulated trade 3 


ia 
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kept in mind that under machine production, with a proper 
method of distribution, all might work and all might share 
in comparative plenty. Employers who plead a falling 
market, aggravated competition, increased hazard, or ex- 
ceptional conditions in justification of low wages or wage 
reductions, should support their contentions by opening 
their books and submitting their figures to public scrutiny. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is one of the tragedies of the present 
industrial order, which the war has demonstrated can be 
controlled, or at least effectively reduced, by the govern- 
ment and co-operating voluntary agencies. Any adequate 
attempt to meet the problem of unemployment should 
include: 

(a) Rehabilitation and permanent maintenance of a co- 
ordinated nation-wide employment service. 

(b) Reorganization of seasonal trades, wherever prac- 
ticable, so as to make continuous employment possible. 

(c) A policy of public works and land settlement framed 
with particular reference to the absorption of unemployed 
labor. 

(d) A guarded extension of provisions and opportuni- 
ties for social insurance to cover unemployment due to 
industrial conditions, or to ill health, accident or old age. 
To offer work is much more valuable than unemployment 
insurance. 

(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples under the 
direction of the state and at the expense of industry. The 
possibilities of such rehabilitation have been demonstrated 
in relation to the cripples of war. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The provisions made by the Federal Government for 
the vocational training of large numbers of soldiers and 
sailors, including all participants in the war who suffered 
any considerable disability, should be the beginning of a 
general policy of vocational training, not merely in the 
interest of industrial efficiency, or primarily for private 
profit, but as part of a sound educational policy. It should 
include the human relations and social responsibilities of 
industry, and the general principles of industrial democ- 
racy. Secondary higher and professional education should 
be made more generally available to those who cannot 
meet their high cost, so that the best training shall be 
placed effectively within the reach of the aspiring youth 
of the humblest household. ; 


~ PAYING FOR THE WAR 


The American war debt, while not comparable with that 
‘of European belligerents, will yet be very large. Powerful 
influences are organized to shift the burden of the debt 
upon the public, while the public itself*is unorganized and 
practically unable to protect itself. A beginning has been 
made in direct taxes, some of which have been levied 
upon the minor luxuries of the people, and a revolt has 
already taken place against this policy throughout the 
country. These taxes are now likely to be charged up 
to producers, and they in turn will recoup themselves by 
indirect charges, the fairness of which the public will not 
be in a position to estimate. 

Perhaps no greater or more perplexing problem of fair 
distribution of wealth has ever been faced in this country. 
It is very necessary that a policy in the matter shall be 


carefully worked out in the interest of public welfare, to 


maintain, and, if possible, to advance the general standard 


of living; and that it shall not be settled by a selfish 
struggle of interests. | 
fall in a fair measure upon all, resolute use should be 
made of the now accepted graduated income and inheri- 


While the cost of the war should 


tance taxes, as a just method for placing the heavier 


are burdens of the debt upon those most able to bear them, 


and lifting them correspondingly from the shoulders of 


= those least able to carry them. 
De ie _ Freepom or Discussion 


4 5 ’ . * . . 
he inevitable special restrictions, during the war, upon 
- 5 an 20 at + b : ¥ 
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speech, assembly and the press should be removed with 
the signing of the peace covenant. While immunity can 
never be granted to one who speaks or acts knowingly 
against the public safety, censorship is essentially ab- 
horrent in a democracy, and can be tolerated only in a 
compelling emergency. To those imprisoned for conscien- 
ticus reasons, whose offenses were prompted by motives 
that were beyond a reasonable doubt honest and disin- 
terested, general amnesty should be granted as soon as 
peace is established. The continued imprisonment of such 
persons can result only in a sense of injury that makes 
for discontent, and in depriving the communities to which 
they belong of that service which, the war being over, 
they may safely be counted upon to render. 


DEMocRATIC RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


The importance of the democratic rights of women is 
not as yet comprehended by public opinion. Their free- 
dom, their right to political and economic equality with 
men, are fundamental to democracy and to the safety 
of the future. The Church stands also for adequate safe- 
guards to industrial women, for a living wage, the eight- 
hour day as a maximum requirement, prohibition of night 
work, equal pay for equal work, and other standard 
requirements of industry in which women are engaged. 

The necessity for protective legislation, such as the 
limiting of hours and the prohibition of night work, is 
shown by the survey of women’s labor in one of the states, 
submitted to the governor by the Director of the Women 
in Industry Service of the Federal Department of Labor, 
which reveals that out of 112 large plants studied, only 
10 per cent. have an eight-hour day, and one-third of 
the employers of plants worked women as long as 65, 
73, 75, 84 and 88 hours and 40 minutes a week. Five 
states have as yet no legislation governing the working 
hours of women. 

While taking these positions, the Church believes that 
home making and motherhood will always be the great 
profession of womankind; and to this end the Church 
should use its great influence to secure for woman in the 
home economic independence, the control of her own per- 
son and a professional standing in her work equal to that 
of men in-any service which they render. 


JusticE To THE NEGRO 


The splendid service of the colored soldiers in the war, 
and the unanimous loyalty and devotion of the colored 
people of the nation, reinforce the justness of the demand 
that they should be recognized fully as Americans and 
fellow citizens, that they should be given equal economic 
and professional opportunities, with increasing participa- 
tion in all community affairs, and that a spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation should obtain between the white 
and colored people, North and South. The colored people 
should have parks and playgrounds, equal wages for equal 
work, adequate and efficient. schools, and equal facilities 
and courtesy when traveling, adequate housing, lighting 
and sanitation, police protection and equality before the 
law. Especially should the barbarism of lynching be con- 
demned by public opinion and abolished by rigorous meas- 
ures and penalties. 


HovusInec. 


The housing situation in the cities and industrial com- 
munities of the nation has become serious because of the 
cessation of building during the war, and is resulting in 
overcrowding and marked increase in rents. The war- 
time housing projects of the Government, where they are 
well located and clearly needed, should be completed. 
Above -all, the housing standards, set by the Government 
during the war should never be lowered. In the emer- 
gency we urge persons who have free capital to invest 
in homes for the workers; first, however, studying the 
problem of housing in its modern aspects. It is especially 
necessary to watch efforts in the various state legislatures 
to break down protective legislation. 

The ideal of housing is to provide every family with 


———— 


a good home, where possible an individual house, at rea- 
sonable rate, with standard requirements of light, heat, 
water and sanitation; and to encourage home owning by 
securing a living wage, permanence of employment, cheap 
transit to and from work, and by ending the speculative 
holding of lands in and around cities and towns. 


MENACING Socrat Facts 


The war has brought to the knowledge and attention 
of the nation certain menacing social facts. We have 


learned that one-tenth of our people are unnaturalized ° 


aliens; that on an average, twenty-five per cent. of the 
men of the training camps were not able to read a news- 
paper or to write a letter home; that one-third of the men 
of the selective draft were physically unfit; that there 
are approximately two million mental defectives in the 
United States; that there is an alarming prevalence of 
venereal infections. 

Nation-wide movements are now in formation, under 
the leadership of departments of the Government, but in- 
cluding the co-operation of the entire social organiza- 
tion of the country, to meet these problems, concentrating 
especially at this time upon the Americanization-of immi- 
grants, and upon sex morality and the control of venereal 
diseases. All of these movements appeal strongly to the 
Churches and will receive their energetic co-operation. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The Church is in a position to render great service in 
Americanization because of its extensive missions to im- 
migrants, and because thousands of our Churches in 
crowded areas now reach the foreign born. The contri- 
bution of the Churches has especial value, since in addition 
to instruction in English, they are able to interpret the 
religious and motal ideals of America, and since they 
work in an atmosphere of brotherliness, with an appre- 
ciation of what these peoples are bringing from the old 
world to enrich American life. The Church is also deeply 
concerned that the living conditions of these people shall, 
as soon as possible, approximate our American standards. 
If they are underpaid, or poorly housed or otherwise neg- 
lected or exploited, we shall not only fail in their Amer- 
icanization but they will drag down the standards of 
American labor. 

It should be recognized also that an effective shop 
management, in which labor is given its proper responsi- 
bility, is difficult to organize when the men do not under- 
stand each other’s speech, and represent divergent national 
labor experiences. Americanization is therefore necessary 
to the development of industrial democracy. 


A New SoctAat MoraALity 


The Church has also certain manifest functions and 
duties in the co-operative effort which is being organized 
by the Public Health Service for sex morality and the 
control of venereal diseases. Its most important function 
is the instruction of children and young people in the 
spiritual ideals of love and the relations of the sexes; 
the training of young men to be good husbands and 
fathers as well as of young women to be good wives and 
mothers; personal watchfulness by pastors, teachers and 
leaders of clubs over young people, especially over those 
who manifest tendencies to indiscretion; educational as- 
sistance to parents in the training of their children. 

State legislation requiring certificates of freedom from 


venereal infection before marriage is in an experimental — 


stage. Such laws require careful formulation and a thor- 
ough education of public opinion. They should be made 
a part of regulations aiming to prevent the marriage of 
persons unfitted to become the parents of children: because 


of these or other infections, or because of other physical 


or,mental disqualifications. In the absence of such laws, 


or of their effeetive enfor cement, parents should look care-. 


fully into these matters before the ate of their chil- 
dren. 


to abolish segregated vice districts, to make Dk ot 
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~The Church must use its utmost educational influence to 


center, fraternal orders and private clubs, public 


ence and: use its institutional or 
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vision for prostitutes, and for clinical treatment of in- 
fected persons. While favorable to the establishment 
of clinics for the treatment of infected persons, the Church 
cannot advocate prophylaxis. Treatment to prevent in- 
fection is likely to result finally in an increase of social 
immorality, and, as has been demonstrated by the expe-— 
rience of segregation, in an increase of venereal diseases. 


strengthen self-control and to preserve the religious samc- 
tions of marriage and the integrity of the home. me 
Repressive and curative measures are inadequate with- 
out also a simultaneous attempt to secure a freer scope for : 
normal sex expression through all grades of association aoe a 
between men and women, from comradeship to marriage. 
To this end it is important to provide abundant whole- 
some opportunities for the association of the sexes, possi< 
bility for earlier marriages through economic freedom, Ee 
and the encouragement of love and unselfish devotion of 
men and women to each other in the home. The Church, 
which brings both sexes and all ages into normal relations, 
is admirably fitted to provide for this wholesome asso- 
ciation of the sexes, and to do so should become an object 
of definite endeavor. 


ose 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON eae 


- Prohibition has now became a part of our basic law. 
That it should fail of enforcement aa eee or 3 


necessary to make the law effective will suely not 
lacking. 


creates a new ee to replane it with hola 
equivalents. Community centers, the Church as a_ 


tion, education in the use of leisure time—all these shot 
be developed rapidly and with great power and att ac: 
tiveness. Especially should our Churches be openec 
days in the week, with helpful religious, education: 
social activities. But let us remember that the best ec 
lent is the home, and that whatever makes ho: 
sible and renders them ‘beautiful: surpasses every t 
method. rae! 


lil. THE CHURCH IN THE SOCIAL J MOVE 


When the Church enters upon the actual tasks of 
reconstruction, it undertakes pO that are” 


ization which is “composed. ot ‘men aS ea ‘parties i 
movements. But a hesitant policy will get nowhe 
present crisis, nor will general statements or casual 
avail. The ordinary preacher cannot be an econ 
sociologist, nor is he, as a rule, familiar with i 
management. But the moral issues of reconstru 


minister may be presumed to have teamed 
The Church which does not show the eS here i is dere ic 
its duty. 
.. Tuer Cuurcn’s DistrxcrivE _ 
The right policy for the Church be 
social problems from the point of view 


teachings of Christ, and, acting loy 
upon these teachings, to exert its- 


joude 


ineaeDsrie Ss social seed and the 
rd 


may. here ‘coincide wih socia’ 


fie: ‘held awit propriety 
for. 


ae a 


servative membership, which must be led, not driven, and 
which responds to wise, patient and educative leadership. 


= A New Soctat Force 


-_ It is important also at this time that the Churches, and 
especially ministers, should be conscious of the fact that 
they are part of a corporate entity and that the public 
should realize that there is available in the Churches, in 

F a sense, a great new social force. This is evidenced by 

= the fact that there are in the United States 135,000 min- 

: isters, priests and rabbis in charge of congregations who 

minister to 42,000,000 actual communicants. In the 
Protestant Churches there are 115,000 ministers in charge 


of congregations, 25,000,000 communicants, an influential - 


religious press, a great system of educational institutions, 
and large numbers of social agencies, such as hospitals 
and child-caring foundations. 

The value of the Church for natural causes is one of 
the outstanding discoveries of the war, and its assistance 
is now being sought by every great movement. The Church 
should respond -with all its power, especially through pas- 
tors and the Church press, bringing into action all its 
educational facilities, and taking its place in the community 
organization to which all such movements finally come for 
their main effort. 

The Church is both an educational force and an insti- 
3 tution organized for neighborhood and community service. 
- Its buildings are important social centers, capable of great 

2 enlargement of activities. If directed intelligently and with 
public spirit, so that it can never be truthfully charged 
__with self-seeking, or the desire to control the state, it may 


was become one of the potent and beneficent factors of a turbu- 
~~ Tent era. The religious bodies ‘have learned to act together 
during the war, and it is now possible, to a considerable 
-—-——s extent, to use them as a united force for such purposes 


as are expressed in these statements. 


- A Ministry oF EDUCATION 


(34 The period ‘of readjustment requires above all else 
as patient, honest and critical thought- The problems press- 
: ing for solution have a spiritual phase which the Church 

should interpret and emphasize. More than ever the train- 

ing of ministers should include economics, sociology and 
_ politics, The preacher should take seriously his teaching 
office and be a leader of thought among his people. He 
should induce the employers of his Church to make con- 
scientious study of their problems and duties; and the 
wage earners, likewise, seeking also to bring the groups 
- together in sympathetic understanding. 
A signal service may be done by the Church in develop- 
ing community ideals by means of the forum method 
of discussion. A service of worship in the morning and 
a forum service in the evening for the study and emphasis 
of the social phase of religious experience and obligation, 
~ constitute a well-balanced Sunday program. Worship and 
discussion can be combined simply and appropriately. 
In this way many a Church may also redeem its Sunday 


~*~ night. service. 


ate 
CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


‘not only a citizen, but the leader of a disciplined force, 
with, therefore, a double obligation to public service. It 


‘eligious, educational and charitable enterprises.» They are, 
or should be, vitally concerned with civic, economic, and 

ther social interests. And what is here said refers not 
only to Churches in towns and cities, but with especial 
orce to rural Churches because of the limited social re- 
sources of rural communities. . 


necessary to say that local Churches can never constitute 


= 


=~ 


powerful social force, until they are effectively federated 
and intelligently related.to the social movement of their 


‘5 


_earners of the nation. 


~ Community relations and responsibility will henceforth — 


wa ee fie k of local Churches. A pastor is | 
Ree dee rerkranio ae - tions and the discipline of character. 


is a false idea that the Churches are only concerned with: 


- In a comprehensive statement of this kind, it is also_ 
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Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant Churches co-operating in 
social effort. Here is one field in which theological and 
historical differences need not figure, in which religion 
may become a uniting, and not, as too often at present, a 
divisive force. 

We advise Church people and pastors to take sympa- 
thetic interest in the community center movement in their 
own community, and to assist in its development, to keep 
it out of the control of the politicians, and under the con- 
trol of public-spirited citizens, and to avoid needless dupli- 
cation of buildings and effort. It is very important that 
such centers should be well supervised by trained 
workers. 


* THE CHURCH AND WoRKING PEOPLE 


One of the important tasks of the next ten years is to 
bring the Church into closer relations with the wage 
We have been negligent in this 
matter, and have suffered a rude awakening in needless 
estrangements. The main features in this task are as 
follows: . 

(a) The creation, as rapidly as possible, of many hun- 
dreds of powerful, highly socialized and democratically 
organized Churches in working class neighborhoods of 
cities and industrial centers, and the development of 
special methods for problems which require distinctive 
treatment, such as those encountered in logging camps, 
company towns, and among night workers and submerged 
populations. 


(b) The development by the seminaries and by special 
training methods of ministers who know how to administer 
such Churches, men who know ecnomics and social prob- 
lems as well as theology, and who desire to devote their 
lives to the welfare of the masses. 


(c) A powerful effort by the whole Church, but con- 
centrating in these Churches, and in alliance with the 
workers themselves, to achieve the great objects for which’ 
the workers are struggling, such as living wages, reason- 
able hours, safe conditions of labor, equal opportunities . 
and pay for women, participation in management and own- 
ership, and abolition of child labor. 

-(d) Surveys of the working class resident districts of 
our cities and industrial centers, in order to lay out, with 
common consent, large non-competing parishes for these. 
Churches, and to secure, as rapidly as possible, the closing 
out of competing Churches and the placing of their finan- 
cial equities in other non-competing centers. This will 
require the co-operation of city missionary. societies and 
federations of Churches, and also of Home Mission 


Boards. 


-Morart RECONSTRUCTION 
_ The experiences of the war, revealing, as they do, re- 


version to barbarous practices by highly civilized peoples, | 


the nearness to the surface of savage instincts and deep 
selfishness in vast numbers of men, the willingness to 
profiteer on the part of workers as well as employers, 


the intensity of racial, national and religious antagonism— 


these experiences have demonstrated anew that the pro- 
gress of humanity is dependent not alone upon social 
organization, but upon the strength of the moral emo- 
Whether the work 
that is to be done in reconstruction, beginning with the 
peace treaty itself, shall yield satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment, will depend mainly upon the working capital of 
moral. character among the peoples who undertake the 
tasks. * : 
Now that the war is over the Church should retuin 


to its historic functions of Christian nurture, evangelism 


and religious education, with new sanctions, and a sure 
knowledge that its ministry to the inner life and to the 
building of character are after all its.greatest contribution 
to social welfare. If the governments of the world have 
Jearned the lesson of the war, they will encourage the 


Church in these’ vital undertakings, and they will them- 


selves turn with renewed energy to the work if education. 
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They will drive hard at that moral discipline which alone 
can fortify our democratic ideals. Every movement of 
social reform will be partial and disappointing until a 
powerful work of education, both general and religious, 
has been accomplished. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


It must- not be forgotten that in social reconstruction 
we are dealing with matters that vitally affect the welfare 
and happiness of millions of human beings, and that we 
have come upon times when people are not submissive to 
injustice or to unnecessary privation and suffering. They 
are deeply and justly in earnest. As has been said, we 


are laying the foundation of a new world. 
te 


HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 


A DAUGHTER’S LETTER 


(We recommend the following as a beautiful illustration 
of the sort of message that we feel sure would cause 
any Christian mother to thank God.) 

MorTuer DARLING :— 

This is my birthday, and I want you to know how much 

I love you for all you gave me—of the best of yourself. 


You surely raised your children in the fear and admoni- . 


tion of the Lord, and every day we are reminded of your 
faithful, patient teaching. Thank you, Mother dear, for 
this, above all elsé. I only hope that I may prove as 
faithful and successful with my children as you were 
with yours. 

I am thinking today of the day I came to you, a tiny 
baby. You had your heart and hands so full already, 
I do not see how you could wish or even willingly accept 
another baby; and my frail baby days must have been 
enough to test your faith to the utmost. But you always 
were strong and of good courage—and helped us up and 
up the climb until we have all come to the plain where 
we see the glories 6f life. 

I would not exchange my mother for any other mother 
— for it was you who gave me eyes that see life’s beauties 
everywhere, in everything. You showed us how to idolize 
the real, and to ever keep our eyes Heavenward for 
strength and guidance for each day’s need. 

Your “littlest one’ would this day return to you the 
love you poured out for her one hundred fold. So, on 
my birthday, 


“Tt does me good, indeed, to say, 
The things I really think of you; 


God bless you, Mother O’Mine.” =a 


KINSHIP OF VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 


We are not apt to think of the vegetables we carry home 
from market as in any way akin to the cultivated blos- 
soms that adorn our homes and gardens. Yet as a matter 


of fact all vegetables were at one time wild flowers, and — 


have become fit for our tables through care and training 
by man, at the same time that certain of their more-showy 


cousins have been developed into the aristocrats of the 


flower garden. 


The potato, the tomato and the egg-plant, for example, 


are all members of the nightshade family, which, besides 
such old-time favorites as the petunia and the matrimony 
vine, includes the beautiful datura, or “angel’s trumpet,” 
whose droopiug horns of white bloom add charm to many 
a present- day | lawn. 

Peas and be beans are useful ea of that poetic tribe 
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grass closely allied to the ornamental grasses that land- 


spinach belong, known as the goosefoot family. M 
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are the actual industrial, political and social leaders of 
the nation will not act upon the principle that the greatest 
shall be the Servant of all, then the people themselves, 
with indignaticn and bitterness, are sure to take their 
destiny and that of the world into their own hands. The «. 
social question cannot be dealt with casually. People 
who are born with unusual ability, of whatever kind, or 
who receive special advantages, are given them for un-_ ’ 
selfish service. Large holdings of property can be justified 
only by devotion to the common good. We are entering 
upon an era in which the absorbing concern of the world — q 
: 


will be for social justice and the greatest well-being of 
the greatest number. This will animate the religious spirit 
of the future—a spirit which has found its supreme ex- ees 


. 


that gives to our gardens the sweet pea, the laburnum, the 

wistaria, the acacias and many more. The sweet potato — 

is but another kind of morning-glory, and corn is a robust _ Ws 
ee 


scape gardeners love, none of them, perhaps, more beaut 
ful than the corn itself when in tasseled bloom. ‘ae 

To the mustard family, which yields to our kitchen 
cabbage, the turnip and the radish, we are indebted 
many a choice posy of the olden ‘time — candytuft < 
sweet alyssum, the stocks and delightfully-scented_ w 
flower of our grandmother’s borders. 

The asparagus and the onion belong to that royal | 
to which the lily, the tulip ‘and the Star-of-Bethlehem_ 
long. Carrots, parsnips and celery have many relation 
in the wild blossoms of the fields\and woods; but if 4 
except angelica and the old, thistle-like sea hollies 
we sometimes see in cultivation, the flower gardeners 
this family yet to exploit. The sunflower, the zi 
the cosmos, and the chrysanthemums present few 
tions to the palate, yet lettuce and salsify are two r 
sentatives of this family that are very. acceptable — 
our tables. 

Of all the vegetable tribe; perhaps the family leas‘ 
posed to beauty of flower and so most hopeless of r 
sentation in the flower garden, is that to which beet 


the members are unmistakable weeds, the very rag ta: 
bobtail of Flora’s retinue; but there is one that ha 
aged to secure a foothold in the flower garden. Tt 
fragrant herb with slender, feathery spikes of g 
bloom that goes by the name of Jerusalem oak, or 
geranium.—Charles Francis Saunders, in The Ne 
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NINETY-SIXTH PSALM : 
O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the 


Sing unto the Lord, Bless His name; show fs 
vation from day to day, 

Declare His glory among the 
among all people. ‘i 

For the Lord is great, and greatly to be 
to be feared above all gods. pes Seog 

For all the gods of the nations are ‘dots: 
made the heavens, seers. 

Honor and majesty are before Him 
are in His sanctuary. — is 

Give unto the Lord, | ye kind 
unto the Lord glory and strer gth. 

Give ae oe ae the i 


heathen, His | 


one 


but the 
< and ; 


THE CHILDREN OF OUR DEAD 


(From Chapter X of “The Soul of The Soldier,” by 
Thomas Tiplady.) 


I went into the glorious cathedral of Amiens. Almost 
the whole of the front was sand-bagged, but even thus, it 
was a “thing of beauty” and has become for me a “joy 
forever.” Except Rouen cathedral, I have seen nothing 
to equal it. Notre Dame, with its invisible yet clinging 
tapestry of history, is more deeply moving. But it is 
sadder—more sombre. Something of the ugliness and 
tragedy of bygone days peeps out in it. But Amiens 
cathedral is a thing of pure joy and beauty. It suggests 
fairies, while Notre Dame suggests goblins. While I wis 
looking at its glorious rose windows which were casting 
their rich colors on the pillars, a fAther and two children 
came in. The man and son dipped their fingers in the shell 
of holy water, crossed their foreheads and breasts with the 
water and were passing on. But the little girl, who was 
too short to reach the shell, took hold of her father’s 
arm and pulled him back. She, too, wished to dip her 
fingers in holy water and make the sign of the cross over 
her mind and heart. The father yielded to her importunity 
and touched her hand with his wet fingers. She made the 
sacred sign and was satisfied. The father and son had 
remembered their own needs, but had forgotten the child’s. 


After all the tragic happenings on the Somme, why 

should this little incident linger in my memory like a prim- 

: rose ina crater? It is there because of the tragedy of the 
previous weeks. I had been living weeks together without 
> seeing a child and after the slaughter of youth which I had 
--___ witnessed, the sight of a child in the cathedral was inex- 
: pressibly beautiful. The father’s neglect of its finer needs 
Si gave me pain. We have lost so many young men that every 
child and youth left us ought to be cared for as the apple 
of our eye. We have lost more than our young men. We 
have lost those who would have been their children. The 


with their fathers. Others, however, who have given their 
_ lives, were married men and they have left images of them- 
selves in trust to the nation. We know the last thought of 
a dying father. Captain Falcon Scott, as he lay dying at 
the South Pole, has expressed them. for all time. “Take 
care of the boy,” he said. “There should be good stuff in 
him.” He found comfort in the reflection that he would, 
though he died, live on in his son; but he was saddened 
by the thought that the son would have to face the battle 
of life without a father to back him up. The boy would, 
_ therefore, need special care. 

The State is providing artificial arms for our wounded 
soldiers. Will it be a right arm to the children of its dead? 
- Will it be a father to the fatherless and a husband to the 
Stow? Unless it is ready for this sacred task, it has no 
right to ask for and accept the lives of these men. The 

ES . State, with the help of the Church, must resolve that no 
child shall suffer because its father was a hero and patriot. 
_ The State must help the child to the shell of holy water 
_ without the little one having to pull at its arm to remind 
it of its duty. If the children of our dead soldiers lack 


start in life, no words will be condemnatory enough to 
adequately describe the nation’s: crime and i gratitude. 
ss They are the sons and daughters of heroes and there should 
« be good stuff in them. It is the nation’s privilege, as well 
as its duty, to take the place of their fathers. 


_ A few days later I walked into Arras from the neigh- 
ring village. There were guns all along the road and 
there was not a house but bore the mark of shells. Some 
of the civilians had remained, but these were mostly old 
5 le who could not settle elsewhere, and who preferred 
ie at home rather than live in a strange place. One 


i Bens me tk It had been badly damaged, 


little ones who might have been have gone to their graves 


education, food, moral and spiritual guidance, for a proper . 
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and fragments of shell. The owner did not care sufficiently 
for his own life to move away, but he cared for the life 
of his roses. And so when the Summer came, there were 
roses in one garden in Arras. The noise of the guns was 
terrific. The old man had to live in the cellar, but he 
found leisure of soul to cultivate his roses. It actually 
was one of the most beautiful things I have seen in the 
entire war, The children of our homes are more beautiful 
than Arras roses and more difficult to rear. May we trust 
our country not to neglect them? Will she save them from 
the mark of the shell, and help them to grow up to a full 
and perfect loveliness? Our dying soldiers have trusted 
her to do it. From their graves they plead, 


“If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


TE POWERVORCAVSTEERL BLADE 


Some time ago James, a boy of twelve years, saw a mar- 
velous sight. A man with a little thin blade was sawing 
through a heavy railroad rail. It seemed to him hardly 
possible, at first thought, that such a little blade could cut 
through such a heavy piece of iron. «Still he could not 
doubt it, for within a few seconds he could plainly see 
that it was slowly but surely cutting right through the 
heavy rail. 


He was more than interested, he was curious. So he 
asked the man who was doing the work, “How is it that 
such a thin blade can cut such a heavy rail?” 

“Oh, that is easy,’ replied the man, glancing up at 
James, but not stopping his saw. ‘This blade is hard steel 
and the rail is only soft iron. It would cut the rail just 
the same, no matter how thick it was.” 

“You mean, then,” James suggested, “that the quality of 
a thing is more important than the size?” 

“Yes, that is exactly it,” replied the man. 

“Well,” James ventured, “was the blade always that 
hard? And where did it come from?” 

“By no means was it always this hard,” was the answer. 
“Tt was dug out of the mountains just about as this rail 
was. But it has been put through some hard experiences. 


It has gone through some very, very hot fires, where all of — 


the soft particles were burned out of it. It was then 
moulded in this shape and properly tempered, ‘so that now, 
having gone through’ such fires, it is hard, and able to 
cut its way through this rail.” ~ 

“Please do not become impatient,” said the boy, “if I 
ask one more question. Does it cost more than the rail?” 

“One little blade does not cost as much as this heavy 
rail,’ was the reply. “But if this rail was made into such 
blades it would be worth many times what it is now 
worth.” — 

As James walked on he thought of some gr eat men of 
whom he had read and who seemed to have been precious 
as steel blades, while others were just soft rails. The first 
had gone through God’s hot furnaces, where all dross had 
been burned away, leaving only the highest quality of char- 
acter. Because of this their influence cut its way through 
the evils of their own day, and we count them more pre- 
cious and costly than anything else that has been given 
us from the past. — 

James then spoke almost aloud as he thought, “I can 
be like that blade and become more valuable than some 
soft rail, I shall put all my talents through the hot. fires 


until I bring them to their highest degree of worth and 


perfection, and thus become a noble servant for humanity.” 
—Rev. Charles E. Smith, in “The Advance.” 


. », Woutp BE APPRECIATED 


Harold—“T want to send a gift to Miss Pert. I wonder 
what sort of an animal she would like for a pet?” 


Edith—‘A man.” 
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“TILL DEATH -US*DORPARL- yesterday when the maid knocked on my door, and told ~ 
“Till death us part!” me there was a package at the school post-office for mea 
So speaks the heart You should have seen me drop those books and fly down 
When each to each repeats the words of doom; stairs; and when I found your big, lovely box of hom 
Through blessing and through curse, made candy, I almost shouted for joy. I don’t see 
For better and for worse, . anything could have tasted better. I must have wa 
Weewill be one till that dread hour shall come. almost too vigorously the other day, for I have develope 
a dreadful “blister on my heel, and have been limpi 
Till death us join! . around somewhat like the man in the nursery rhea wl 
Oh, voice yet more divine, had ‘one shoe off, and one shoe on.’ I have been a lit 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime; better than ‘my son J ohn,’ however, for I’ve at leat 
Through lonely hours a bed-room slipper on.’ ; 
And shattered powers Alice listened with an amused smile curving her 1 
We still are one, despite of change and time. and as Ethel read on, and asked whether the chickens w 
hatched yet, and how father’s rheumatism was, she laug’ 
Death, with his healing hand, outright. “Well, that sounds natural,” she said as Eth 
Shall once more knit the band ended. “I wrote mine a little differently, but still I 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever ; say yours will do nicely.” 
Till, through the Only Good, “That’s kind of you,” said Ethel, laughing somewl 
Heard, felt and understood, dolefully. “Go ahead, and let’s hear yours.’ 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever. “Dear brother,” ‘Alice commenced, “I wish you" e 
—Lhomas Stanley. here with me to look upon the lovely scene on whic 


WANTED—A READJUSTMENT OF VALUES here and there with fleecy clouds of white. The | 
BY EDWIN A. MCALPIN, JR., D. D. add to the beauty of the picture, for they are dre 


Money is the medium of exchange by means of which 8°Tr8eous colors of brilliant red. and yellow, anc 
all men express their sense of value. gayly in the October breeze.’ 
Men conceive of their obligation to God in terms of Ethel listened with respectful admiration, but co 
cents—the per capita gifts of the church are always given keep from thinking of Alice’s brother—a boistero is 
in cents. loving boy of thirteen—and wondering what he 1 
Men conceive of their day’s work in terms of dollars— think of such a letter, or whether he would underst 


: his day’ - th brief synopsis of last ‘Sunday’ s sermon with whic 
se ai arpa pinaster oa oy a But she did not voice these thoughts. She only 


Men conceive of their homes in terms of hundreds of Lee. fine. I don’t believe I could evel: learn to N’ 
wes ll dest h ts hundreds of W4 : 

Stee even an unusually modest home costs hundr =eOh seal yu aa d” said Alice aotiane ‘good. 

Men conceive*of their business in terms of thousands of “Tt! s not a bit hard. ‘Well, ‘I must go now. 
dollars—even a very small business can be capitalized for ‘.~‘‘Simplicity of style and a more natural way 
thousands of dollars. ing yourselves is what most of you need,” 

Men conceive of success in terms of millions ee dollars— Was saying. “Ovt of the twelve letters 
even the office boy hopes, in some way, to make half a other day not more than three were really 
million dollars. - am going to read you the best one I recei 


Is it any wonder that men think of God’s Kingdom asa _ The color flew to Alice’s cheeks. 


small matter? Parsimony has made the Eternal look pees ?” she whispered to herself. ae 
cheap. . Dearest mother,’ read the professor, a 1 


SIE99, 


hard yesterday when— ae re 


“SHOWING OFF”. Alice positively jumped with amazer 


Ee 
Ethel was a little afraid-of the new English instructor— he’s reading yours.” she whispered. 


Ethel’s face was flaming. “I hope 
papemewieces 2 DICTCINe (Sys apa au: eon and sie about the blister on my heel,” she murr 
“Don’t you think he looks awfully stern?” she asked _ But he didn’t; he read it all stra 
Alice at recess of the first day. “I am afraid my letter he had finished, he said: “Now, the 
is not going to suit him at all.” : the best is because it is just such ¢ 
“You know I write pretty well,” said Alice. “Shall I naturally write to her mother. W 
come to your room this afternoon, and help you with it?” | didn’t want a temperance lecture, 

“No,” Ethel answered thoughtfully. “I shouldn’t like ‘UPtness of present-day politics, 


to get help, but come and let’s study together.” an autumn day and last Sunday’ 
Ethel’s roommate was out when Alice arrived, and the. wrote her brother, 
two girls had the room quite to themselves. letter? I wanted a simple, 
“Now then,” said Alice, as she took a seat by the win- Write home every weel Se 
dow, and leaned cozily back in the big armchair, “to whont _ Alice’s eyes we e misty, 
are you going to write?” feeling sothehow riotapr tale 
“I think I'll write to mother,” Ethel answered, “and say humiliation. Neither of them ‘referred to 
just what I would in any ordinary letter.” _ they parted at the cant but that eae 
“T hardly think an ordinary letter will do,” observed | _ room. 
Alice, thoughtfully ; “but let’s get to work.” gta “Tve been daar some pretty 1 h 
Half an hour or more passed in silence. Then Ethel noon,” she began without any 
said: “I’m through.” come to a few conclusions. Pr 


“So am I,” cried Alice, hastily adding the last word. letter was better than 1 
“Now suppose we read them out loud to one another, and made myself ridiculous. — 
correct any errors before we copy them.” - Your pompadour isn’t near 

“All right,” laughed Ethel. “But let me-read first, for, always, looks neater ;. 
I shan’t want to read mine after I’ve heard yours.” ina few good pictt 

Alice smiled with a somewhat superior air. , Ob I guess, ‘trash, as I hay 
yours will be all right,”’ she said. “Go on.” — 3 Ethel, T’m go 

“Dearest mother,” began Ethel, “I was Seay me a “The. beac 


THE BISHOP OF ALL-OUT-DOORS 


Mr. Fred Lockley tells in the Oregon Journal, Portland, 
; Ore., the remarkable story of a man whose life in the Far 
ay North is one continuous performance. 
= before the world went wild about the Klondyke he camped 
a right on top of that great bonanza and didn’t know it. He 
probably wouldn’t have cared much about it if he had 
known it. For this man is more concerned with figding the 
gold of character. Mr. Lockley writes: 
_ “Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, is in Portland, a guest of 
Bishop W. T. Sumner. Being the Bishop of Alaska comes 
pretty near to being Bishop of All-Out-Doors.” He was 
ae born in Toronto and served his apprenticeship among the 
: Chippewas on the shore of Lake Huron. He followed his 
charges in the summer by canoe and in the winter by dog 
team. 

“I learned as much as I taught,” said Bishop Bowe zal 
learned woodcraft of the Chippewas and I learned to make 
the best of circumstances. I also learned to respect the 
Indian’s code of honor. Few white men have the integrity 
possessed by most Indians. I have known Indians to be 
starving while camped where a white man had cached 
abundant food supplies. I doubt if the thought of stealing 
the white man’s supplies even occurred to them. 

“I was elected Bishop of Alaska in October, 1895. I 
spent the winter of 1895-96 in Juneau. In March, 1896, I 
chartered a boat at Juneau to go to Dyea. We had to 
break the ice to get ashore. I hired a ‘Stick,’ as the 
Stickeen Indians are termed, as my helper. We packed our 
camp dunnage on a sled to the foot of Chilcoot Pass, but 

getting it over the pass was a matter of more difficulty. We 
carried it over on our backs. This was before the gold 
discovery, so there was no trail. ; 
“On our first trip we were captured by the natives and 
were held for three days. I understood Chinook and I 

_ found they were debating whether to kill us or not. I told 
the Indians that if they killed us the Supreme Being would 
avenge our deaths. They released us, but would not allow 
us to leave. I told my ‘Stick’ helper to make a rush for 
the boat. While I held the Indians back he cut the rope 
S and shoved off.into the current. I made a run for it, 
_ jumped in, and we bent to our work. They had no fire- 
arms, So we escaped. We made our way to Fort Selkirk on 
‘short rations, for the Indians had seized our supplies. At 


tional supplies, including potatoes raised under a blanket in 
liew of a greenhouse. 


“Two hundred miles Below Selkirk we landed at Klon- 
ke Creek, a little stream coming into the Yukon from the 
right. We camped here and found no sign of life. That 
same year, a few months later, in August, Skookum Jim 
_and his brother-in-law, a ‘Stick’ Indian, found color where 
we camped. They filled some empty cartridge shells with 
coarse gold dust. They were on their way to Forty Mile 

when they discovered gold, and as they were out of food, 
hey stayed there but one night, staking claims and then 
going on to Forty Mite for their grub. This was in August, 
- 1896. The big stampede to Klondyke Creek didn’t ‘take 
place till that winter. Where we had camped in the sum- 
mer of 1896 the town of Dawson was-built two years later. 


j “The natives of Alaska are unmoral, not immoral. 
~ do not know our standards, but live up to their own code of « 
honor. 

¥ ‘time I have broken trail on my snowshoes for my dog 

n when the spirit thermometer registered 75 below zero. 

‘north one travels to keep from freezing. I have often 

“One can 


veled afoot fifty miles a day of ten hours. 
or hours at a swinging trot. 


~ travel by boat till the weather made boat travel impossible. 


hitch up my huskies and start on my travels. 

The people of Alaska are a virile and splendid race. 
hood is the test of character. You must be able to 
spe gaff. ey. ee the elemental virtues of cour- 


Just a few weeks ~ 


Fort Selkirk we found a white trader and secured addi- _ 


made of the stuff that wins, he will come back. 
They * rubber ball, there is rebound i in him, the harder his fall the 


I have traveled by dog tdéam all over Alaska. Many. 


“For moré than twenty years it has been my habit to. 


hen everything was nicely frozen, I would get out my 


age, hardihood and helpfulness. They have the true pioneer 
spirit.” 


ENGLISH WOMEN CONTINUE AS LAND ARMY 


That life in rural England has changed since the war.so 
greatly that women are gladly enlisting in the “land army” 
as they have done for patriotic reasons during the war, is 
avowed by a writer in the Christian Herald, who says: 

“Those who in pre-war times occupied their leisure with 
hours of golf, and women born to vast estates and the 
beauty of out-of-door life, are now successfully engaged 
in making their wide acres respond to intelligent cultivation 
and to the rearing of stock and poultry. 

“The growing interest and love shown by the people 
of the country for this new life indicate quite clearly that 
the new England after the war will represent a mighty 
change in this particular. Men and women’ who formerly 
looked upon the farmer’s life as the dullest existence pos- 
sible, now express themselves as surprised that any one 
should refer to the: farm as lacking in wholesome natural 
interest. 

“With a zest that can be measured only in terms of suc- 
cess, England’s vast army of land women are setting a new 
record of woman’s latent ability in time of need. The old 
antipathy to farm work felt among young women seeking 
a livelihood at the various doors of interest opened to wom- 
en in the last quarter century is gradually dying out. At 
the same time, breaking down the prejudice of the farmer 


.to the employment of women has been in the nature of 


things a slow, evolving process of education and demon- 
stration. 

“In places where this condition has existed for some _ 
time a better understanding has been effected between 
employer and employee. A new field of industry has been 
added to woman’s expanding ambitions for economic inde- 
pendence, and the farmer, too, has ledrned many things 
that-he had not dreamed it possible for him to know. é 

“On the other hand, the necessities of war have stimu- 
lated interest among thousands of householders to take up 
the cultivation of the soil, until today the people of Eng- 
land, men and women, particularly women, who knew noth- 
ing of the simple, natural life of gardening, farming and 
stock-raising are today among the experts, and the results 
will be measurable not only in increased production, but in- 
See pee and Pe ‘ 
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MEN OF. GRIT ‘ARE -HEEDLESS OF FAILURE 


The mere cont that a man has failed in business or other 
undertakings does not mean very much unless we know 
what he did after his failure. It’s the man behind the fail- 
ure that will tell results ; whether it is the end of the man or 
just the beginning. If he gives up the game, throws up 


his hands just because he has failed; if he loses heart, if 


he gives up trying because the first ship he sent out did not 
return; if he has soured on life because he has not been 
able to carry his enterprises to success; if after one or two 
failures, he has become disheartened, pessimistic, gloomy, 
he probably never will be heard from again. But if he is 
If, like a 


higher will be his rise afterward. Tt all depends upon the 
‘stuff the man is made of. No man is a failure until he 
loses heart and gives up trying. There is no such thing 
as failure in the man who refuses to quit—E-xachange. 


.— 


“The two great crisis periods of life are when we begin 
to live, and when we come to die. The direction of the - 
first mile largely determines the final goal.” ~ 

“The lion’s roar is not so dangerous as his fangs. It is" 
not the devil’s noise we need to “fear, but the flame of his 
malice.” 
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: NEWS IN BRIEF 


REV. A. E. BAICHLY, D. D. 


Rev. A. E. Baichly, D. D., died at his 
home in Chicago, Ill., on Friday morning, 
July 11. Funeral services were held on 
Saturday morning in Grace Church, Chi- 
cago. An account of Dr. Baichly’s life and 
work will appear in a coming issue of the 
‘« Messenger.’’ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. O. H. Dorschel, from 413 Cambridge 
avenue to 869 East Delevan avenue, Buf- 
falop Nive. 

‘Rev. U. C. E. Gutelius, from 2720 North 
Eleventh street to 2731 North Thirteenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The July, 1919, issue of ‘‘The Guardian’? 
publishes the acts and proceedings of the 
59th annual session of St. Paul’s Classis. 

Rey. C. Harry Kehm, of Pottstown, Pa., 
confirmed a class of 11 catechumens in St. 
James’ Church, Limerick, Pa., on Friday 
evening, July 11. - 

FOR SALE—Bound copies of the ‘‘ Mer- 
cersburg Review’’ and Dr. Nevin’s ‘‘Lec- 
tures.’? Communicate with Mrs. J. Wm. 
Knappenberger, Niantic, Conn. . 

St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., Rev. 
Albert G. Peters, B. D., pastor, is furnish- 


ing the outfit for Miss Elizabeth Letty, 


missionary-elect to Japan. 

Rev. W. H. Brong, of Pen Argyl, Pa., is 
attending the Ministerial Institute of the 
Montrose Bible Conference held at Mont- 
rose, Pa., July 15-31. 

Rey. Franklin H. Moyer, the newly elect- 
ed Superintendent of the Phoebe Deaconess 
Home, oceupied the pulpit of St. John’s 


Chureh, Allentown, Pa., on last spares 
morning. : 
Rey. C. M. Rohrbaugh received 53 new ‘ 


members into the Chureh at Basil» Ohio, 
in 20 months, and last year raised $1,800 
for benevolence. The salary was also sub- 
stantially increased during this pastorate. 


The Churches of McConnellsburg, Fulton 


County, have arranged for union outdoor 
services in the park on the Sunday even- 
ings during July and August. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Lowe, the pastor of the Federated 
Church, is in charge of the music. 


Rey. William. J. Lowe, of the Federated 
Reformed and Presbyterian Church of Me- 
Connellsburg, Pa., has been appointed by 
the Interchurch World Movement Rural 
Church Survey Department to supervise the 
survey of Fulton County. 


Lie. Oliver H. Sensenig, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was ordained and installed pastor of 
the Catawba Charge, North Carolina 
Classis, on Suiiday, June 29. During the 
war, Mr. Sensenig was with the Y. M. C. 
A. at Camp Lee, Va. 

The ‘‘Messenger’’ acknowledges copy 
of the catalogue of Catawba College for 
1919-1920. The summary of students shows 
a total enrollment of 237. Deducting the 
54 names repeated, the actual enrollment 
is 183. 

‘Rey. A. J. Bachman observed the 41st 
anniversary of his pastorate of the Schaef- 
ferstown Charge, Lebanon Classis, on Sun- 
day, July 13. The following are some of 
the statistics: Couples married, 1,073; in- 
fants baptized, 3,082; adults baptized, 456; 
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confirmed, 1,738; funerals attended, 1,862. 


The annual report of the Réckingham 
Charge, Virginia ‘Classis, Rev. S. W. Beck, 
pastor, is a comprehensive statement of the 
work of the four Churches comprising this 
charge: St. Michael’s, Frieden’s, Brown 
Memorial and Island Ford. The finances 
of each congregation are printed in detail. 


Holy Communion was observed by St. 

John’s Church, Freeland, Pa., Rev. A. O. 
Bartholomew, pastor, on July 13. 175 per- 
sons communed. One person was received 
by letter. The offerings amounted to $114: 
for benevolence and $98 for congregational 
purposes. 
» Trinity Sunday School, Wadsworth, Ohio, 
Rev. E. R. Williard, D. D., supply pastor, 
held a beautiful Children’s Day service on 
Sunday evening, June 29. A fine program 
was rendered and an offering of $83.46 
forwarded to the Publication and Sunday 
School Board. 


On Saturday, July 12, ground was broken 


for the new Zion’s Classis Cottage at the 


Hoffman Orphanage, near Littlestown, Pa. 
The sum of $18,000 in cash and pledges 
has been received, which amount is suffi- 
cient to guarantee the building. $2,000 
more is needed for the furnishings. 
At the annual anniversary service of 
Christ Church, Mainland, Pa., Rev. D. D. 
Brendle, held’ on June 29, the congrega- 
tion’s tadabteduoss of $2, 100 on the Church 
building was wiped out, ‘the offering going 


‘fover the top’’ by $200, The exterior of — 


the Church property has been beautified by 
artistic landscape gardening. 

The 47th annual convention of the Sun- 
day School Association of Tuscarawas 
Classis was held in the Reformed Church 
at Glenmont, Ohio, on July,1 and 2. The 
Round Table Conferences were in charge 
of Mrs. Margaret L. String, of Cleveland. 
Among the spéakers were Revs. ou 


Gekeler, D. D., and George S. Sibitz, DaDae 
Rey. 8. C. Hoa has resigned the pas- 


torate of the Chureh at Shippensburg, Pas; 


and has accepted a position with the In- _ 


terchurch World Movement of North Amer- 
ica. He will shortly move to Arizona,” 


where he will make a survey of Church. 


conditions and operations in the interest 
of the Movement. 


Rev. W. H. Miller has been ected pas- 
tor of the Wills Creek Charge, Somerset 
Classis, and has moved his family to Glen- 
coe, Pa., where the parsonage of the Charge 
is located, and has begun his work there. 
He and his family were weleomed by the 
good people of Glencoe and Mt. Lebanon 
congregations on July 9, when a party of 
ladies from these congregations came to 


the parsonage with. gifts of butter, eggs, — 


groceries and numerous other useful gifts. 


St. Peter’s Reformeds and Lutheran — 
Church, Plainfield Township, Northampton 


County, Pa., will be dedicated on Sunday, — 
August 10, follow ed with a week of serv- 
ices. The Sunday School Chapel of the 
Church was dedicated in June, 1918, and 
the corner-stone was laid in October, 1916, 
The contract called for the completion of 
the Church by the fall of 1917, but war 
conditions made it impossible to secure the 


labor and material needed, hence the delay. 


On Monday, June 30, the ministers of 
Baltimore, Md., together with their wives 


and children, held a pienie in Druid Hill § 
Park. The mother and sister of Rev. Elmer 


Hoke, Rev. George Everhart, Rev. J. H. 
Poetter and family, of Holgate, Ohio, and 
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Rev. C. W. Levan, D. D., of reagan. ae vie am 
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Pa., were invited guests. Croquet, tennis- ~~ 
and a fine luncheon were much enjoyed. —_ 
Forty-five persons were present. Mrs. J. 
L. Barnhart and Mrs. John Sommerlqiag PT? 
were the committee on ‘‘eats.’’ 


The mid-summer Communion was cele- 
brated in St. Peter’s Church of Lischey’s ~~ 
Charge, Rev. J. N. Faust, pastor, on July - 
13. 280 persons ‘partook. of the Holy Sup- + 
per. St. Jacob’s Church is being remodel- “ye 
ed at an approximate cost of $10,000. At 
a meeting of the joint consistory of the 
charge, Rey. Faust’s salary was increased 
$360 a year. This is the third incréase in 
the last two years. Welcome home sery- 
ices for the returned soldier boys were held 
in the congregations of the charge with 
special music and special addresses. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, Rey. — 
A. P. Frantz, pastor, has a Vacation Bible 
School with an enrollment of thirty pupils. — 
They meet in the Sunday School room at 
9.30 A. M. and close at-11.30 A. M. The 
program followed daily is: Devoe 
service, Old Testament Bible study, New 
Testament Bible study, Bible memory w 
recreation service, Home Mission 
Foreign Mission study, personal - religi 
and social service taught through cor 
vopuchil method, closing service. : 


- The Young Women’s Missionar 
iliary of the Willow Street congre 
Rev. G. A. Stauffer, pastor, rendere 
missionary episode entitled, “Tn-as-Much, . 
recently. It was well received. The e 0 
tumes were furnished by the W. M. 8. 
S. Mrs. J. G. Rupp delivered an int 
ing and instructive address in her ples 
manner. Her subject was ‘‘Our Tri 
the Orient.’’ . The presence of Miss ( 
trude Hoy was a complete ‘sunpri 
was much appreciatéd. - She brou 
spiration to the hearts of her hearers 
offering of $25 was made for the : 
ing of North Japan College. T 
viduals, one from Willow Street an dt 
other from Conestoga, also gavé 
gifts for the Chapel Fund of Ch ‘i 
St. John’s ‘Church, Red Lion, Pa, 
-comed their new ‘pastor, Rev. .H ( 
A. M., and his family with ar 
Wednesday evening, July 9. The 
of welcome was delivered , by Hon 


family were dsked to come to the front 
the Church so that all the members ¢ 
meet and shake hands with them. Fol 
ing the formal reception, Mr. Bro 
the way to the banquet room, wher, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary served a dainty ar 
licious lunch. After the dainties 
taken of and the usual addresse 
priate to the occasion were deliver 
social time was enjoyed by all pre 
Rev. Long comes to Red Lion well r 
mended, having served but two ch 
in the 21 years of his | ministry. i" 
The* ‘consistory of St. Mark’s Ch 
Reading, Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pé 
at its monthly meeting, decided t 
_a Victory Church Debt Raising Dr: 
$10, 000.00, the last two weeks i : 
wipe out the mortgage on the Chi 
erty and the cost for the insta 
a new heater. ‘Plans ne a 
to enable the cor butors 
ment during Aug 


fr 
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published on the Honor Roll, which will 
be distributed at the end of the drive. 
Elder E. J. Titlow is the captain in charge, 
to be assisted by nine additional captains, 
each of whom is to be assisted by nine 
additional men of the congregation. Each 
member will be urged to pay as he prays 
for the success of the drive. 


With the close of June, Rev. Frank R. 
Lefever closed his. first’ year as pastor of 
Greensboro, N. C., Mission. On Sunday, 
July 6, he preached a sermon appropriate 
to the anniversary oceasion. In connec- 
tion with this service Rev. Lefever gave 
the following figures to show some of the 
accomplishments of his first pastoral year: 
Sermons, lectures and addresses given, 218; 
members received into the Church, 25; 
Sunday School scholars enrolled in all de- 
partments, 185; present Church member- 
ship, 146; present Sunday School enroll- 
ment, 345; calls made during the year noe 
the pastor, 700; average attendance at 
Sunday A. M. services, 116; average at- 
tendance at Sunday evening service, 75; 
average attendance at Sunday School, 132; 
contributed and paid on parsonage debt, 
$1,100; contributed for current expenses, 
$1,820; contributed for benevolences, $918; 
total monies paid out during year, $3,838. 
Even though the Church was closed for 
over two months last fall on account of 
the ‘‘flu’’ epidemie, the year has been 


one of the best the congregation has ever © 


enjoyed. The Philathes Class of the Sun- 
day School, taught by Mrs. Lefever, gave 
a delightful ice cream social on the even- 
ing of July 10 on the Church and parson- 


“a age lawn. Vocal and instrumental music 
--—s was provided to entertain the large gath- 
ering. Besides a good social time the sum 


of $26.50 was cleared. 


: The members of the Men’s Bible Class 

. of Christ Church, Cavetown, Md., Rev. J. 
ee _S. Hartman, pastor, recently installed an 
=, organ blower in the engine room of the 
_ Chureh building, which was operated for 
the first time on Sunday, July 6. The same 
lass about one year ago removed the 
-———s acetylene lighting plant and installed elec- 
_ trie lights. Through the efforts of the 
Ladies’ Mite Society electrie lights were 
_ installed in the parsonage about three 
weeks ago. Several rooms in the parson- 
Nae rs age were also re-papered. The pastor or: 
“ganized a Men’s Society last winter, and 
at the first meeting held in Excelsior HAL, 
_ Smithsburg, 90 men were present. Rey. C. 
Clever, of Hagerstown, made a telling ad- 
dress. Revs. C. H. Ranck and G. W. Hart- 
man, of Harrisburg, also made interesting 
--addresses.. Other short talks were made 
and refreshments served. At a second 
_ meeting held recently, Mr. Eugene A. 
Spessard was elected vice- president; Mr. 
Ardie Winters, treasurer, and Mr. Edgar 
Beamer, secretary. The pastor, the vice- 
president and Messrs. E. T. Arnica and 
_ Hoy Newman compose the executive com- 
mittee. The main object of the second 
“meeting was to meet Rev. Mr. Ditzler, of 
- Grace Church, Frederick, who delivered an 
et address on the Every-Member Campaign. 
on address was strong and convincing and 
on Sunday, June: 29, at the conclusion of 
the regular service, ‘the pastor challenged 
* the men of the congregation to prove “by 
their presence at the altar that they were 
ie lling to undertake a campaign. The 
ampaign was inaugurated the same after- 
noon between the hours of 3 and 5 and 


cE oe campaign was a decided success. 


_.-- PENNSYLVANIA. 
Marion, Rev. H. N. Smith—On June 1st 


dered ‘‘The Pink Rose’’ to a large audi-’ 
mee. They received an offering of $22.00, 
hich was placed in the class treasury and 
iW eieaeately. he used for Church im- 


S reports” made between 6 and 8 o’clock. 


Young Ladies’ B. C. of Marion ren- . 


provements. 
ganized with 


In May a W. M. S. was or- 
23 members. A number of 


‘the women and the Sunday School have for 


many years made annual contributions to 
missionary work, but from now on it will 
be as organized part of our Chureh activ- 
ity. Children’s Day was observed in both 
Churches June 22. At Heidelberg the serv- 
ice ‘Ladder of Life’’ was used. This is 
a very suggestive and instructive service. 
An offering of $30.72 was received for the 
Sunday School Board. At Solomon’s 
(Union) the service ‘‘Growing Like Him’’ 
was used. <A crowded house listened to 
the service. An offering of $32.75 was 
given, one-half of which goes to our Sun- 
day School Board. On June 29 Communion 
was administered at. Solomon’s. 68 com- 
muned and $22.63 was contributed for the 
pore: *On July 6th Communion 
services were held at Marion. 100 com- 
muned and $25.00 was contributed toward 
the apportionment. On June 29 the con- 
gregation enjoyed the presence of Dr. 
Daniel Burghalter and listened to his mes- 
sage on ‘‘The Coming of the Kingdom.’’ 
* * * ¥ 

Northampton (St. Paul’s), Rev. I. M. 
Bachman.—This Church edifice was erected 
at a cost of $33,500 and dedicated April 
30, 1911. Four years ago a thorough can- 
vass was made to cover the balance of 
$12,400 by subseriptions upon a five-year 
instalment plan. The slogan adopted was 
‘CA free St. Paul’s in 1920, November Ist.’’ 
That this undertaking was a grand suc- 
cess was given proof last Sunday evening, 
when in a beautiful service conducted by 
the pastor the mortgage was burned just 
one year and four months ahead of sched- 
ule time. These facts speak for them- 
selves and the people. However, we seek 
not our Own praise in the work accom- 


plished, but rather acknowledge the real 


source of our success in the words of the 
text used for the occasion, ‘Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us,’’? 1 Sam. 7: 12. 
7 + oe. Ce 
Hazleton (Emmanuel’s), Rey. S. E. Stof- 
flett—Special honors were paid on Sun- 
day evening, July 6, to 27 service men 


‘out of 55 of Emmanuel’s Church who have 


so far come home from the war. A special 
service had been prepared bythe pastor 
to do honor to these heroes and show our 
gratitude for their safe return. It was a 


‘service in which the boys had the larger . 


part. Captain George N. Deitrich, of Bat- 
tery A, 109 Field Artillery, Hazleton’s 
Pride, in his address gave a resume of the 
movements of the battery in the fighting 
overseas, while Private William KE. Bach- 
man, of Battery D, 311 Field Artillery, de- 
livered an entertaining address on ‘‘Sun- 
ny Franece.’’ The speeches were very much 
enjoyed by the large audience present. 
Miss Irene Diest delighted the congrega- 
tion with her solo, ‘“The War Edition of 
the Perfect Day.’’ A unique part of the 
service was the calling of the names of 
the boys on the Honor “Roll of the congre- 
gation, to which they responded by answer- 
ing *‘‘present.’’ Mr. J. Lloyd Snyder, on 
behalf of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
presented the Church with a large photo 
showing the Service Flag in place over the 
altar eOuen. 1) ped Greising, secretary of 
the consistory, accepted it in the name of 
the congregation. | The family of Sergeant 
Norman P. Michal, who was killed in the 


Argonne Forest, was presented with the. 


war souvenir, “Soldiers of the Wooden 
Cross,’’? from the National Service Com- 
mission of the Reformed Church. Sergeant 
Michal was the only Emmanuel’s- boy to 
die in the war. The senior choir pleased 
the audience with fine anthems.°. At the 
close of the services the flower committee 


‘of the Altar Guild presented the beautiful 


bouquets that adorned the altar to Capt. 
Deitrich and Private Bachman. On Tues- 


day evening following the C. E. Society 


gave a welcome home social to the return- 
ed soldiers. After a fine program was ren- 
dered, refreshments were served and a gen- 
eral good time was enjoyed. The boys 
gave some of the experiences they had in 
the army. The annual children’s services 
were held on Sunday evening, June 22nd. 
The service of the Board was used. The 
offering amounted to $20. The mid-sum- 
mer ‘Communion was held on July 13th. One 
new member was received. The annual 
Sunday School picnic was held on July 
16th, at Hazle Park. 


* * * 


Willow Street, Rev. G. A. Stauffer.— 
Children’s Day was observed, using the 
service of the Board, ‘‘Forward March, Hi 
with some changes. The offering was more 
than 50% higher than last year. The mid- 
summer Communion was held July 6th. 
The attendance was good. Four persons 
were received, one by profession of faith, 
two by re-profession and one by letter. 
Offering for the apportionment. 

Pete, edhe ak 


Saint Clair, Rey. E. F, Faust.—Children’s 
Day was observed by the usual services 
June 8. The program of the Board was 
used with considerable additions, being one 
of the best services in several years. The 
Church was beautifully and bountifully 
decorated with flowers and plants. The of- 
fering was the best yet. St. Luke’s Sun- 
day School for the first time in years kept 
the day with a splendid service and good 
offering. This school always makes an.of- 
fering even though holding no service. 
Holy Communion was administered to both 
St. Luke’s and St. John’s congregations 
July 6. St. John’s had the largest Com- 
munion ever held in the summer. Offer- 
ing for all purposes, $50. Two additions 
by letter. 


* * * 


Wilkes-Barre (First), Rev. J. Rauch 
Stein—The mid-summer Communion was: 
held on the last Lord’s Day in June. There 
was a considerably larger attendance at the 
Lord’s table than previous records for 
this season. The service was all the more 
impressive because of the presence of the 
young people returned from colleges and 
normal schools and the soldier lads from 
overseas and training camps in the South 
and West. The Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, representing a large portion 
of the men of the congregation, planned to 
come forward in a body and filled two 
tables at the close of the morning Com- 
munion. The congregation has already 
paid more than $100 on its new So ph 
ment for 1919-20. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Newton (Grace), Rev. L. A. Peeler.— 
The work of Gface Church has been ear- 
ried on without any interruptions during 
the spring and summer months. It was 


_our pleasure to have Dr. Charles E. Wehler,. 


of Frederick, Mid., a former pastor, with 
us from June 15-22 in a special series of 
services. Dr. Wehler was much beloved 


while he was pastor here, and it was a- 


great pleasure to all who knew him, as 
well as to those who did not, to have him 
with us during those days. The services 
were well attended and the messages were 
most inspiring. The children’s service was 
rendered on the night of July 6. The day 


-had been intensely hot and at the.time for 


the service it was raining, but there was a 
large congregation present who greatly en- 
joyed the exercise of the children. The 
mid-summer Communion service will be 
held July 20. The pastor is chairman of 
the North Carolina Summer Missionary 
Conference Executive Committee and he 
has been very busy arranging the program 
for the Conference, which will be held. 
July 29-August 3rd. We believe that we 
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great Conference. We not 
great delegation from North 
we kindly invite any of our 
out of the State to attend. 


will have a 
only urged a 
Carolina, but 
friends from 


Two charges that join us have recently 
secured regular pastors, the Catawba 
Charge and the Lincoln Charge.» A very 


happy condition now exists within this 
Classis. Every charge now has a regular 
pastor or a permanent supply satisfactory 
to the people., This is a condition that has 
not existed for a long time. 


OHIO. 


Springfield (Lawrenceville Charge), Rey. 
A. H. K. Hoshauer.—Sunday, June 8, 
proved to be a very busy day for 
both pastor and people. Children’s Day 
services were conducted at Tremont 
City in the morning and a fine program 
rendered by the school. The Lawrence- 
ville School, 160 in all, journeyed to Tre- 
mont City in automobiles and trucks for the 
occasion, The day was ideal, a capacity 
congregation and the offering more than 
our quota for Sunday School work. After 
the service the Lawrenceville School re- 
turned to its own quarters and prepared 
to render a program of its own. Long 
before the hour set for the service the 
house was filled to capacity. The offering 
again exceeded the quota. The program, 
‘‘Forward March,’’ was used by both 
schools with great success. The pastor, 
superintendents and the township super- 
intendent delivered the addresses. A fine 
Sunday School spirit prevails and a 12 per 

“cent. gain in membership is noted for the 
months of May and June. 
‘munion was held on Sunday, July 6, anda 
large percentage of the membership com- 
‘muned, Three were added by confirma- 
tion and 8 by letter, total 11. Thirty-two 


members since April. The offering was for . 


the apportionment. The pastor was very 
pleasantly surprised by the announcement 
of the Consistory, that beginning with July 
1 another raise of $200 would be added to 
the salary. This is the second raise since 
May 1, 1918, and speaks well for these 
prosperous, forward: looking people. 


Akron (Trinity), Rey. George Longaker. 
—Children’s Day, June 15. The Beginners 
and Primaries, massed on the platform, 


gave the morning program. The front of . 


the rostrum was bedecked with bouquets 


and bunting. Five babies were baptized.- 


-The Sunday School offering of $54.21, to- 
gether. with the regular missionary con- 
tribution weekly in the school for the quar- 
ter, will total at least $80. In the evening, 
the Juniors and Intermediates rendered the 
service, ‘‘Forward March.’’? The day was 


given over to the children and youth with - 


oe profit to all. Holy Communion July 

The attendance was 465. Of this num- 
a 384 partook of the sacrament. Three 
childr en were baptized with water brought 
from the Jordan River near the place where 
Christ was baptized. This water had been 
kept for seven years. Three additions, 2 by 
confirmation, 1 by certificate. In the pres- 
ent pastorate of 34% years, 407 members 
have been received. Every. interest has 
grown and inereased. Both the current and 
benevolent treasuries have large surpluses 
at this moment, with all obligations met to 
date. The congregation expects to be well 
and ably represented at the Summer Mis- 
sionary Conference, Tiffin, Ohio, July 21-28. 


Woman's Missionary Society News: 


Reformed Camp, Wilson College 


The red, orange and black banner floated 


over the best shaded spot on Wilson Cel 


lege Camprs. In the afternoon, the women 
and girls gathered there to beeome ac- 


Summer com-- 
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quainted and to talk over plans for the 
coming year. A short prayer and song 
service closed each day. 


This was the favorite yell, composed by 
Mrs. Accola, of New Philadelphia, Ohioy 


‘*Reformed Church-in the U.S. A. 
We are here, and we’re here to stay, 
Reformed what? In all Creation— 
Reformed Chureh of the Reformation.’’ 


A Denominational Rally was held Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Camp. Mrs. Ward 
Hartman, of China, and Rev. Mori, of San 
Francisco, spoke to the delegates and vis- 
itors who had come from Chambersburg 
and vicinity. 


Miss Corinne Bowers, Cantp Leader for 
1918, was greatly missed by the Reformed 
women. Greetings were sent to her at 
Summit Ridge, where she is recuperating 


from her serious attack of the influenza. 


On Thursday afternoon an enjoyable re- 
ception was given to the Reformed dele- 
gates and a few invited guests from other 
denominations, by the W. M. 8. of Zion 
Chureh, Rev. I. W. Hendricks, D. D., pas- 
tor. Mrs. Hendricks was assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. Harris, President of the 


W. M. 8. G. 8S. The reception was held 
in the parsonage. The spacious rooms, large 


lawn and iced fruit punch were a welcome 
relief to the routine of study and the ex- 
ecutive meeting. Year by year, the dele- 


‘oates to the Conference are increasingly 


indebted to the hospitable women of Cham- 
bersburg for the special pleasures of Con- 
ference week. 


Nine States were represented by the 89 


Reformed delegates at Chambersburg. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY 


CONFERENCE AT LANCASTER, PA. © 


- What was formerly the Mt. Gretna Mis- 


sionary Conference, which is also the 
mother Missionary Conference in the Re- 
formed Church, will be held in the build- 
ings of the Theological Seminary at Lan- 
easter, Pa., August 2 to 9. 
ideal place to combine study with recrea- 
tion. 
shady trees is a splendid place to vrei a 
week’s outing. 

We are living in a wonderful age, a 
time filled with golden opportunities. 
Every young person ought to thank God 
to be permitted to live in this day. Never 
before in all the history of the world were 


the members of the Christian Church given — 


such wonderful Cpppetenivios to work in 
the Kingdom. 


Christ works “through the Christian 


Chureh. ‘ Christ can only do this as the 


individual Christian realizes his responsi- 
bility and tries to give himself to the 
limit of his power to win this world for 
Christ. 


is hors now. 


One of the grants syocds to-day is efli- 
ciency. We need efficient workers. These 


conferences are the traini 
Church where one can g 


amps of the 
he vision. of 


the task and be trained. how to carry these 


great responsibilities. 
Each congregation ought to have a dele-_ 


gate or a few delegates at the ‘Confer- — 
If there are no voluntsers let the — 
Sunday School, Young People’ “3 Society ‘ore 
some other organization send some dele- ma 


ence. 


gates. E ¢ 
Our Church has launched “Tae Forw 
Movement.’? One of the aims of a th 
conferences this summer will be to helx 
strengthen that Movement._ 
A+ feature » intiodueed. ata i 


" will be’ on Thursday afternoon at 2. 30, when 


Thistasy.an= 


The large campus with its large 


The Church to-day calls for work- — 
ers; she needs men and women who have | 
caught the vision of the great sae aC 


day, June 24th, 


ence last year, namely, Visitors’ Day, will | 
be on .the program again this year. This 


the address will be delivered by the Rev. | 
Charles E. Miller, D. D., LL. D., President 
of Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio, pe ee 
also President of General Synod. ae 

If you cannot come for the week ar- 
range for a large delegation from 
Church to come to Lancaster on Thurs 
August 7. 

Plan now to attend the Conteea 
Don’t forget the dates, August 2-9. 
any information, address J ohn A508 Poorn man, 
Reformed ‘Church Building, Philadelphia, — 
or the chairman of the Conference, ar 
Wm. B DeLong, Annville, Pa. 


LEGEVILLE ASSEMBLY ~ 


Collegeville Summer 


children’s service and has secured a 
tinguished preacher to children, the 


to have charge of this work. Docter H 
er is a Scotchman, having been bo: 
Glasgow, where he spent his earl 


three flags and visited. every por 
became a student and was gradua 
the University of Glasgow... He 
a theological course at the S ury 
New Brunswick, N. J., and unt st) 
was Secretary of the “American Seam 
Friend Society. He is the author 
merous books and magazine a 
of which are for children, His 
book, a collection of sermons oO 
under the title, ‘Morning Faces,’’ 
ed in the present year. Doe 
is also announced to “speak me 
meeting on Tuesday evening, Aug 
Children are welcomed at the 
and the management invites 
respondence for the accommode 
ilies. 


= i 


CONFERENCE OF MIssIt 
STEWARDSHIP coMMIT 


ete was a “very wise and 
of the ever resourceful § ereta 
United Missionary and Stews 
mittee, Dr. Wi ump 
that special conferences 
Missionary and Stewardshi 
of the most ‘‘backward’’ 
various Synods — and to find 
failed to raise their apporti 
The ee fox ne These ve 


‘formmd ‘Gare 
papers” Tohicko 


istered the largest increase and advance 
made by any Church or group-within the 
denomination. Of course, this fact did not 
show up on the surface of these statistics 
which records only the labors and laxities 
of ‘‘groups’’ or Classes, but nevertheless 
it was brought out during the conference 
as a matter of encouragement to the work- 
ers. Another fact that was established 
was that almost every member of the Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Committee has 
brought his congregation up to the class 
of the regulars and could report that his 
congregation had paid the apportionment 
in full, or nearly so, thus breaking the 
shaft of any criticism that may be directed 
against the members of the committee 
that they should themselves apply the Gos- 
pel before they made it mandatory to 
others. These were a few of the bright 
spots in this conference which offset the 
others less luminous. e 
The session was -held* throughout the 
day and never for a moment lacked inter- 
est or pointed purpose. Dr. Darms pre- 
sided. After a season of helpful prayer Dr. 
Lampe presented five interesting and il- 
luminating reports: (1) ‘Comparison of 
statistics 1910-1918. (2) Per capita contri- 
butions for congregational purposes and 
for benevolence 1917-18, with comparison 
of percentages 1917-18-19. (3) Paid appor- 
tionments for 1918-1919 Home and Foreign 
Missions. (4) Statement of deficits. (5) 
Names and number of charges in various 
Classes that have paid their apportionment 
in full. With this material in hand, it 
was not difficult for the chairman to set 
up a schedule of business for the afternoon: 
- How ean we get our Classes to pay the ap- 
portionment in full? What can the com- 
mittee of the United Missionary and Stew- 
_ardship Committee do to help us in this? 
The Boards and representatives, Classical 
Missionary and Stewardship Committees, 
pastors, consistory and congregational Mis- 
ionary and Stewardship Committees? How 
can those congregations which have paid 
their apportionment help others? What 
ean we do to keep those congregations 
_ which have paid it in full from slipping 
back? What are we doing for vacant 


s 


- 


_ All over the world tides of unrest and 
discontent are seething. In Russia and 
parts of Central Europe they have boiled 
' over in outbursts of mad experimentation 
unspeakable violence. The current of 
lution is sweeping westward. In Eng- 
nd the social situation is ominous. The 
er and sullen feeling of the French and 
n working classes is too widely known 
; e glossed over. What force or com- 
- bination of forces can we look to to halt 
these currents? Palliatives will not do. 
e must reach the roots of this almost uni- 
| discontent. . 


m France, the strategic center of the 
al crisis, there is at least one institu- 
in one city whose work indicates the 
1 by which these problems may be ap- 
ached with some prospect of mastery 
uccess. This is the Social Settlement 
Nantes established by the McAll Mis- 

yn, of which Emmanuel Chastand is the 
jon. This Settlement, whose work 
years ago consisted of lectures by 
ector to a few women and a Sun- 
hool of twenty children, now em- 
hall for games and meals, a gym- 
Boy Scout society, a co-operative 
on society, a people’s secretary 
consultations on points 
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; 


of 


fo 
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the apportionment. Conferences. Exchange 
of pulpits. Presentation of apportionment 
proposition by laymen. Oonference of 
treasurers. Uniform reports from consist- 
ory up to the Boards. Every-member Can- 
vass. Promotion of Christian Steward- 
ship. Relation of the apportionment to the 
Forward Movement of the Chureh. Our 
duty of the day and hour. 


One can readily see that the twenty-five 
men present—more than the number listed 
or expected—had a full day of it in inter- 
change of thought and in clearing the deck 
for aggressive action on the part of every 
committee. This conference was not only 
to be a confessional or a conference, but 
a place of sacred resolye, where every mem- 
ber of the important Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Committee pledge his best efforts 
to raise the apportionment in full in his 
respective Classis, and to do this as early 
in the Classical year as possible in order 
to give the Forward Movement the right 
of way. Valued counsel was given by all 
of the members who entered heartily in 
the discussion. Brother Lampe summed up 
the facts brought out and made a strong 
plea to each committee to raise 100% of 
the apportionment this year. The mind of 
the conference was fittingly expressed in 
the resolution offered by Dr. Fisher: 

Resolved, That this conference more than 
ever recognizes that if the Kingdom of 
God is to be advanced, the members of the 
Christian Churches must consecrate them- 
selves anew to a large service. This means 
that as members of this conference, repre- 
senting one of the most populous sections 
of our Church, we do hereby pledge our 
unswerving fidelity to our Lord and Mas- 
ter and dedicate all our time and power 
to bring about a recognition by every con- 
gregation of its rare privilege to be a real 
shareholder in the largest and best activity 
God has given us. 

Resolved further, That we do hereby 
send forth the slogan ‘‘The Apportionment. 
Paid in Full’ by every congregation rep- 
resented by this conference, and that we 
shall not cease in our prayers and efforts 
until this happy goal is reached. 


J. M.’G. D. 


| Reconstructing Lives 


The Work of Emmanuel Chastand at Nantes, France 


By John Crosby Brown 


. 


Narcisse, who realizes that there is some 
difference between losing two legs and los- 
ing your life. He has conquered despair at 
the Nantes Fraternity and has learned to 
be an efficient shoemaker. — 
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Boys’ Work 


‘*The Messenger’’ readers who read Mr. 
Haller’s article on ‘‘Need for More Boys’ 
Work’’ (June 12th issue) will be interested 
in the following selected list of books. They 
will be found helpful in the study of boy 
life and training, 


Boy Life and Self-Government, by G. W. 
Fiske, $1. : 


The Boy Problem, by William Byron For- 
bush, 50¢, . 


The Boy Problem in the Home, by For- 
bush, $1, 


That Boy of Yours, by J. 8. Kirtley, $1, 
Fishers of Boys, by W. McCormick, $1. 

Brothering the Boy, by.W. EB. Rafferty, 75¢. 
The Boy Scout Movement A 


Church, by Richardson, 
Loomis, $1.50. 


pplied by the 
Norman and 


The Boy and the Church 


by Eugene C 
Foster, 75c. : 5 


God’s Book and God’s Bo 
Schauffler, $1. fs eee 


Guiding Boys Over Fool’s 
McKinney, $1.25. 


Hill, by A. H. 
The Coming Generation, by Forbush, $1,75, 
The High School Age, by Irving King, $1. 


The Sunday School and the Teens, by John 
L, Alexander, $1, at ee 
Boy Training, by Alexander, 75c. 


The Teens and the Rural 


Sunday School; 
by Alexander, 50c. epee, 


The Boy and the Sunday School - 
ander, $1. 4 ig So 


The Second Line of Defense, 


by M 
Slattery, $1, eee 


In addition we suggest the following on 


Girl Life 


Leaders of Girls, by Clara Espey, 75ce. 


Girlhood and Character, by Mary E. Mox 
$1.50. » DY y E. Moxey, 


The Girl in Her Teens, by Margaret Slat- 
tery, 75e. 


The Girl and Her Religion, by Mar 
Slattery, $1. Pee salaer 


The American Girl and Her Comm 


unity, b 
Margaret Slattery, $1.25. come 


Any of these books can be secured 
through 


Publication and Sunday School Board 
of the Reformed Church, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Filer with Fittings all Manufactured at 
the Fraternity 


law are given, a medical dispensary, a 
club for social study, where social ques- 
tions are tackled and discussed in a spirit 
of large-hearted freedom, and many simi- 
lar activities. 


But the success of the Nantes Fraternity 
is to be measured less by these achieve- 
ments than by the attitude of the thou- 
sands of workingmen who daily pour forth 
from the factories of the town. The stand- 
ing grievance of these men is that the 
classes and organizations which are in 
power in France have no sympathy with 
their legitimate desire for a richer, more 
varied, more civilized life. Their great 
weakness is their scepticism as to the good 
in human nature, their consequent convic- 
tion that only by violence and force can 
they achieve what they need. They hate 
religion because, rightly or wrongly, they 
identify the French Roman Catholic 
Church with tyranny and reaction. The 
workers at the Nantes Settlement have 
succeeded in showing that men who are in- 
spired by the spirit of Jesus Christ do 
recognize the legitimate grievances of the 
working classes and are willing to help 
them in their struggle for better things. 
They also try to show that Christ is really 
the friend of the workingman, as of all 
human beings, and that only. by accepting 
His leadership, and His faith in human na- 
ture, can they hope in ‘the end to attain 
the objects upon which their heart is set. 

The success of their efforts is shown by 
the popularity of M. Chastand with the 


working classes of the city. They salute 
The socialistic federa- 
tion has more than once offered him their 
hall. 
the municipal council of the town. 


him on the street. 


He has been proposed for a seat in 
He has 
received a large number of votes for 
Mayor. Yet he has won these triumphs by 
no compromise with any.kind of disinte- 
grating social movement. He has preached 
purely and simply the gospel message of 
fraternity and brotherly love. His meth- 
ods are illustrated by the following 
stories:— 


A working man from a northern town 
who came to live in Nantes was an in- 
fluential leader im Socialist and Anarchist 
circles. He was a man of high conscience 
and a sincere desire for betting the con- 
ditions of mankind, but he had seen so 
much injustice and misery that he believed 
that only a radical change in the present 
social order could remedy matters. How- 
ever, he became disgusted with the lack 
of true brotherly love and disinterested- 
ness that he met with in Anarchist cir- 
cles. The mutual jealousies, ambitions and 
hates that filled the lives of these men 
seemed to him inexpressibly sordid and 
petty. He began to doubt whether the re- 
vising of society in accordance with the 
ideas of such men would, after all, be a 
step in advance. At this juncture he was 
attracted to the social settlement at 
Nantes, of which his wife and family were 
members. He became a passionate reader 
of the gospel and lost himself in enthu- 
siasm at the breath of brotherhood and 
the spirit of fraternity which permeated 
them. After years of mental conflicting, 
and even agony of spirit, he decided to be- 
come a Christian. He had been invited to 
address a great convention of Socialists at 
this time. A few days before he was to 
make his address he decided to confess 
Christ as his Lord and Master. He ap- 
peared on the platform at the convention 
and announced his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Several of the workmen plotted 
to kill him as a result of his action, but 
their cowardice prevented them from at- 
taining their purpose. Fi 


Another labor leader of Nantes was par- 
ticularly violent and anarchist in his 
views, considering Christianity merely as 
an adjunet of the present order and going 
so far as to shut his wife out from the 
house on several occasions because she at- 
tended religious meetings. M. Chastand 
visited him and finally managed to explain 


Inmates of the Nantes Fraternity. -Every one of these men has last at least an arm 
or a leg 
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There is a DUTY 


Yet to be Performed © 


Many of your loved ones marched away full 
of the health and vigor of young manhood. 
Each determined to defend your home and 
your country, your ideals and your freedom, 
regardless of cost to themselves. Some have 
returned. Others are broken and crippled for 
life. Many lie under the blood-soaked fields 
of France, never to see or be with you again. 


Shall these boys be forgotten after a few 
months or years? A thousand times NO. 


Yet, how are you going to keep their mem- 
ories alive, without some permanent reminder 
of their valor and self-sacrifice? 


The erection of an HONOR TESTIMONIAL 
that will last forever is a sacred duty, which 


should be performed by every right minded 
individual, 


Why not use a 


Liberty Honor 
Testimonial 


EACH ONE A MASTERPIECE OF ART 


These Tablets, cast in imperishable LIB- 
ERTY BRONZE, are destined to perpetuate 
forever the names of those who served and. 
to become a prized possession. 


To co-operate with you and help you to 
properly perpetuate the names of those who 
served, THE PUBLICATION AND 5. 8s. 
BOARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA., has agreed 
to accept the agency for the Reformed Church, 
of The Liberty Bronze Works, whose produe- 
tions we are prepared to furnish AT EX- 
ACTLY THE SAME PRICE AS YOU WOULD 
SECURE THEM FROM THEIR MAIN OF- 
FICE. WE OFFER THE SAME SERVICE, 
THE SAME EXPERT ADVICE AND CO- 
OPERATION. 


AT LEAST FIVE OF OUR CHURCHES 
HAVE ALREADY PURCHASED THESE > 
TABLETS AND WE WOULD URGE ALL 
WHO ARE CONSIDERING ANYTHING OF 
THIS CHARACTER TO WRITE US IMME- 
DIATELY SO THAT WE CAN PLACE AT 
THEIR DISPOSAL FULL INFORMATION, 
ETC, 


WE DO NOT HAVE SPACE IN THIS ISSUE 
OF THE MESSENGER TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE VARIOUS TABLETS. WE SIMPLY 
MENTION THE FOLLOWING: 


Tablet No. 110—Width, 25 inches; length, 
according to the number of names. Tablet 
complete, containing ten names, $125.00. Hx- 
tra names at special rates. We have any 
variety of designs at this price. 


Tablet No. 51—14x18 inches, including five ° 
names, $75.00. We have many designs at this 
price. . “, 


Individual TabJet No. 75 for one name, with | 
appropriate design, $25.00. : 


Tablet No. 80 for one name; appropriate de- 
sign, $35.00. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO HELP YOU TO 
FINANCE THE PURCHASE OF THESE 
MEMORIALS. : 


Write us today. A representative — 


may soon be passing through your 
town and we can arrange for you to 
see a finished Tablet. 


of the Reformed Church 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 


¥ 
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Giving Out Cod Liver Oil 


the social conception of the gospel. The 
man, who had never seen the Bible, ex- 
elaimed in astonishment, ‘‘Why there is 
nothing in this which militates against 


the condition of equality and fraternity. 


among men.’’ When he ultimately confess- 


ih ed himself a follower of Christ, he did not 
lose his enthusiasm for social welfare, but 
gal became convinced that violent and anarch- 


ist methods could not attain this end and 
that only the application to social condi- 
tions of the principles of the gospel could 
<a do so. 


4a , There-have been innumerable other cases 
53 of Anarchists and men of that type, who, 
2 having been thoroughly disillusioned by 
a2, the pettiness and the small personal mo- 
~ tives of those around them, have found in 
hey the broad, disinterested teachings of. the 
ot gospel the. key to the solution of social in- 


justice which they had rebelled against so 
long. These men were usually men of high 
ae eonscience and noble ideals for the better- 

ment of their fellow countrymen. They 
; had renounced their religion because they 
: ? mistakenly identified it with autocracy, 
7 dogmatism, and conservatism. Their lives 
ae were transformed, their usefulness enhane- 
- *- ed by accepting the Christian faith. All 
7 7 their social ideals were strengthened and 
intensified, but, instead of wishing to tear 
down society and thinking the whole struc- 
ture evil, they were filled with a longing 
to rebuild it and create a better and more 
just system. Many of the more influential 


ter social order to be obtained by orderly 
means. an ae 
As far as possible, the multifarious ac- 
tivities of the Nantes Fraternity among 
the working people of the city, its work 
for children, its clubs, sports and innu- 
merable agencies of co-operation and ad- 
Ca vice, ‘were maintained during the war. One 
- ~ hundred or more children a day were given 
+ dinner. Athletic sports, a distinet inno- 
vation in French life when first introduced, 
were kept up, but the institution has also 
undertaken important work in re-educating 
mutilated soldiers. At the commencement 
of the World War the fraternity was requi- 
sitioned by the government as a tempvurary 
hospital. On its restoration to the muis- 


MENEELY BELL CO 
ioe RAO EITY, 


BELLS 
a. nee 


oA 


among the labor leaders of the north are. 
Protestants who have this vision of a bet-— 


sion, M. Chastand organized it as a school 
for mutilated men. This proved such a 
suecess that the municipality and the State 
provided 500,000 franes to remodel and 
equip a large factory for the purpose, with 
M. Chastand still as director. M. Chas- 
tand developed a genius for the invention 
of artificial substitutes for hands and legs. 

These substitutes are designed by the 
director, and manufactured in their en- 
tirety on the premises by the wounded 
men themselves. So greatly have these 
artificial limbs been developed that a man 
with one arm or one leg is actually able 
to climb a ladder. Watch-making, wooden 
shoes, carpentry, tinsmith work, auto 
mechanics, metal pulling, mechanical draw- 
ing, metal turning, tailoring and painting 
and decoration are among the _ trades 
taught. So great is the proficiency of the 
wounded men that they were frequently 


employed by the A. E, F. at Nantes to re- © 


pair their autos and to make new uni- 
forms. 

But this physicial efficiency is only half 
the story. of the work at Nantes, and the 
least important half. M. Chastand himself 
remarks, ‘‘As between a man who has 
lost the use of his limbs, but whose head 
and heart are sound, and one who is in per- 
fect physical health, but who has*‘a tiny 
soft spot in his brain, I esteem the former 
much the happier man.’’ It is the en- 
deavor and the purpose of the Nantes fra- 
ternity not only to teach these mutilated 


This man, who has lost an arm, is an 
efficient mural decorator — 


‘Day this year. 
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men that they need not be helpless crip- 
ples because they have lost the use of one 
or more limbs, not only to show them 
how to make themselves self-supporting, 
but to fill them with a spirit of faith and 
courage; yes, of actual happiness, to make 
them feel that life has infinite possibili- 
ties of service, of usefulness, of fulfillment, 
of enjoyment still. There is about .the 
work of Nantes an atmosphere of Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship, of mutual sym- 
pathy and co-operation which more than 
any other factor has sueeeeded in the 
well nigh superhuman task of turning men 
who in previous years would have been 
considered hopeless wreckage, inté cheer- 
ful, active; useful citizens of France. 

This work is one of the many causes 
which the Committee for Christian Relief 
in France and Belgium, whose headquar- 
ters are at 289 Fourth avenue, New York 
City, is planning to aid from the $3,000,000 
fund which it is now raising. If there are 
more such settlements throughout France, 
and they are adequately supported, we shall 
perhaps hear less about the innate sceptic- 
ism of the French and their incapacity for 
religious faith. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rey. W. F. More, D. D., Superintendent 


Bethany Items 


Thursday, August 28, is Anniversary 
Remember the date. Tell 
your friends and be sure to come. It 
will not be a full suecess unless you will 


be present. 


Four barrels of empty glass fruit jars 
went out to-day. Ten more are ready 
packed and covered to be sent as soon 
as called for. Then there are some more to 
be packed as soon as we get empty barrels. 
Send in your order. 


Yesterday was Board meeting day. All 
but two of the members were present, 
Much important business was done. The 
buildings were thoroughly inspected and 
arrangements were made to have every- 
thing repaired just as soon as it can be 
done. The repairers will be followed by 
the painters. You will be surprised to 
see the improved appearance when you 
come on Anniversary Day. 


The hardest work of the Board yester- 
day was to try to provide for twenty-one 
additional dependent children with only 
ten vacant beds. Eight were granted ad- 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In twenty-six hundred Churches. The 
highest grade instruments. Gold Medals 
and Diplomas at six International Exposi- 
tions. Every part made in our own factory 
and ‘fully guaranteed. Catalogs, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 

M. P. MOLLER, - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


McShane Bell Foundry Ce. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEA 


24 E L L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 
a5 
ANBLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 
\e 4 Carry their message a’far and 
\\@ bring to church those who might 
yw forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 
clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more. 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 


The Cincinnati Bell Feundry Co., Dept. B-65 Cincinnati, 0. 


y 
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mission. A number of others were referred 
to investigating committees with a view 
to later action. The rest could not be 
accepted. 


In view of the large waiting list we are 
glad to report that work on the new 
cottage will begin at once and will be 
pushed as vigorously as possible. 


Owing to the fact that our outside man- 
ager feels impelled to lay down the burden 
after 30 years of faithful service, it will 
become necessary to reorganize the men’s 
work at the Home altogether by next 
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spring. Our first need will be an eldexty 
single man to look after the fires begin- 
ning with September and incidentally and 
temporarily do the work of boys’ attend- 
ant. 


There are a number of interesting things 
coming. Thursday, July 17, some Reading 
Sunday Schools have invited our family 
to be their guests at Hershey Park. Tues- 
day, July 22, a party of Schwenksville 
friends are coming to visit us. Saturday, 
July 28, we are going to have a Church 
wedding, a former Bethany girl being the 
bride. 


The Church Services 


moe 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixth Sunday after Trinity, July 27, 1919. 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Acts 2: 42, 46, 47; Philippians 4: 10-20. 


Golden Text—If we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another. 1 John 1: 7. 


Lesson Outline—1. Faith. 2. Fellowship. 
The lessons of this quarter are devoted 
to a study of the life and work of the 
Church, and our present lesson, coming 
directly after the sacraments, takes up 
Christian Fellowship. The importance of 
this topic is suggested by its place in the 
series. It comes near the beginning, be- 
cause it relates to a vital fact. In truth, 
Christian fellowship is merely another name 
for the life and work of the Church; a sum- 
mary of both. It is a terse description: of 
its ideal life, and a concise definition of 
its real work, For Christian fellowship 
means brotherhood. And the Christian 
Church exists for the establishment and 
promotion of brotherhood among men. 
The two Biblical passages underlying 
our study are illustrations of the topic. 
They teach by example rather than by pre- 
cept. They may be ealled, respectively, 
the earliest and the finest instances of 
Christian fellowship recorded in the New 
Testament. In the Church at Jerusalem we 
see the beginning of (Christian fellowship; 
and in the mutual relation existing be- 
tween Paul and the Church at Philippi 
we witness a spirit of brotherliness that 
was singularly intimate and ideal. In 
both cases it is clear that the new rela- 
tionship among men had its nourishing 
roots in their new religion. Faith created 
fellowship. Those whom Christ had made 
sons of God were seeking to live together 
like brothers. The same fundamental fact 
is emphasized in the Golden Text of our 
lesson, ‘‘If we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.’’ * 
Walking in the light of Christ leads 
men into genuine fellowship. 
I. Faith—The greatest, and the most dif- 


ficult, art is that of living together. We 
are social creatures. We are made and 
conditioned by social forces. We may 


speak of the ‘‘independence of man.’? But 
it is a vain boast. Men are interdepend- 
ent. They live in a vast system of mu- 
tual relations. For doom or destiny they 
are bound together. And our growing 
civilization acerntuates this organie law 
of life. It widens the scope of our human 
relations, and inereases their complexity. 
In savagery, men and tribes live in relative 
isolation and independence. But every 


tracted world. 


See 


step in advance marks a widening of the 
social sphere and a deepening sense of 
social obligation. To-day the whole world 
has become a neighborhood. Discovery, 
invention, and commerce have united the 
ends of the earth. Now our great problem 
is to make this vast neighborhood a noble 
brotherhood. That is to say, mankind must 
learn to live together. = 


The difficulty of this art ‘becomes ap- 
parent when we think of the diversity and 
variety of mankind. The flora and fauna 
of the earth are no more various than 
men. They differ in race and .color, in 
language and religion, in custom and char- 
acter. And in every national unit there 
are innumerable differences and degrees 
of life. It is this vast mosaic of mankind 
that must learn the difficult art of living 
together. And the difficulty seems to be- 
come quite insuperable when we contem- 
plate the divisive forees that are pulling 
men apart. Sin and selfishness are cen- 
trifugal. Hate and vice possess no co- 
hesive power. These forces of evil cause 
men to fly asunder. They Separate men 
into cliques and clans, into warring fac- 
tions with hostile interests. 
violent disruptions and destructive explo- 
sions. 

What bonds are there to bring and hola 
together our diverse and disrupted race? 
No man will deny the existence of such 
bonds, or their beneficent power. They 
are material and spiritual, racial and na- 
tional. And they unite groups of men 
in friendship and fellowship. The League 


of Nations aims at such a united ern 2 
-among the nations. 


This noble effort, and 
all similar ones, to teach men to live to- 
gether in friendly intercourse deserves the 
most sympathetic support. Within certain 
areas, at least, it may lessen friction and — 
faction, and create unity of spirit. 
But it is perfectly clear that none of 
these bonds is strong or long enough to 
bind all mankind into” one brotherhood. 
They are like gossamer threads under the 
strain of conflicting interests and kindled 
passion. In the past, no diplomacy has 
been able to keep them from breaking. 


And they will snap again if our competi- 


tive struggle- continues for personal and 
national aggrandizement. 
bonds are merely negative. 
selfishness. 
in man. 


They restrain 


faith in-the Gospel of 
tidings of the Fatherhood r 
evangel of the kingdom ar like then 
tion breathed cts ae 


~ miliar Objects,’’ contains 24 pages. Size 


They cause — 


At best, these < 


They hold in leash the brute Ses 
But they do not create the | 
brother or engender the et of brother- 
-hood. ~ 7 


Magic Drawing Books 
for Children a 


Each in a éardboard box. - Peneil en- 
closed. Illuminated, stiff board cover with 
cloth back. These books are a source of 
interesting amusement and delightful sure eo | 
prises for children. The pictures are print 


ed so that they are invisible until the pen- 
~¢eil is rubbed over the surface of each © 


page;. when, as if by ‘‘magie,’’ a picture 
is gradually completed before the child’s 
eye. Each page is perforated for Be” 
if desired. 


No. 833—‘‘Magie Drawing Book of Fao oS 


5x7 inches. Price, 30c, postpaid. 


No. 840— ‘The Young Artist 
Drawing Book.’’ Contains 40 pages. 
7x10 inches. Price, 60¢, postpaid, - 

Every picture tells a SAE to hs 
mind. 


Forthe Bride’s sg | 


ee ey the groom n will apprecie 


rig vaitberirine of ge tried ree pes 
piled in accordance with the latest 
tific knowledge of cookery and nut rit 
The book is planned for a family of. 
but can be used for any number. 
tains, besides all the standard 
chapters on Entertaining, Fireless, } 
Paper-bag Cookery, — -Casserol 
Chafing-dish — Cookery, and proper 
invalids. There are also. ee 
economical buying and serving o 
and. fer the preparer 


Size 5%x8Y4 Pee, 
washable cloth. < 51 
with (86 half-tones a 


| Price, $1.85, postpaid. 
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~ books, 
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lass cooks. 
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message in humility and childlike faith 
they will have the power and the purpose 
to make this a brotherhood world. 

II, Fellowship—This cohesive power of 
the Christian religion is manifested in the 
mother Church at Jerusalem. There a 
multitude of believers was ‘‘of one heart 
and soul.’’ Men and women, old and 
young, rich and poor, learned and illiterate 
were worshiping and working together in 
unity. They represented all the diversity 
of life, with its manifold divisive forces. 
But they were fused into one body. And 
the secret of their brotherly fellowship 
was their common faith in the Lord. In 
Christ they had a new vision of God, a 
new view of man, a new conception of 
life. That wondrous faith fused them into 
a household of believers. 


That is what every Christian Church 
should be: a household of believers. The 
metaphor is taken from the sphere of the 
family. And a family is ‘‘a little society 
of unequals.’’ In most of our social groups, 
men fraternize with their equals. But in 
the family no two members are alike. They 
differ in sex, age, temperament, and at- 
tainment. Yet no social group coheres with 
equal strength and tenderness. The law 
of the family is love; and its life, service. 

“\S The older and stronger give constantly, 

without grudge or complaint. And the 
younger and weaker receive freely and 
gratefully, without a sense of humiliation. 
Thus in the family, we learn to live to- 

gether in love and service. 
So it should be in Christian congregations 
E that possess the mind of the Master. A 
snobbish, exelusive Chureh has lost the 
<A spirit of its Founder. Before God, all 
men are equal. A cold, selfish congrega- 
: ' tion dishonors its Christian name. In 

Christ all men are brothers. A divided, 

discordant Church is the most offensive, as 

well as the most inefficient, thing on the 
face of the earth. It ought to close its 

doors or change its spirit; for it is a 

scandal before God and a nuisance before 

men. 

In the Church at Jerusalem, the spirit 
of brotherhood led to a community of 
goods for the common weal. This beauti- 
ful practice proved to be a temporary ex- 
pedient, rather than a permanent policy. 
But the spirit that prompted it remains 

the permanent and vital characteristic of 
the Christian Church in all ages. HEndued 
with that spirit of Christ, our modern 
Churches will not imitate the example of 
the Church at Jerusalem, but they will 
live united in peace and joy; and they 
will seek and find ways and means of ex- 
' pressing brotherly kindness to all mankind, 
and of extending the reign of brotherhood 
throughout the world. They will become 
genuine households of faith, where the 
strong; rich, and wise serve the weak, 
poor, and ignorant. And they will be 
God’s agencies to make our neighborhood 
world a brotherhood. Only the might of 
'Christ’s spirit can establish the brother- 
hood of man. The world will remain a bat- 
tlefield of sin and selfishness until it is 
Christianized. Then the nations of the 
earth will form a family of brothers. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


July 27th—How Do Men Confess Christ 
and How Deny Him? 


(Rom. 10: 9; Luke 22: 55-61) 


and simpler thing than it was when the 
. New Testament was written. To confess 
_ Christ then involved frequently sacrifice, 
suffering, death. Christ and His religion 
hen were unpopular; they were a sign to 
spoken against; they were revolution- 
-y in their character and ran counter to 
conditions of society. Many are 


Confessing ‘Christ today is a much easier . 
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the stories of courage and heroism on the 
part of Christian men and women in those 
days who espoused their loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. Today it is quite different. It is 
more or less popular to confess Christ and 
to be enrolled as one of His followers. 
But just because confession is compara- 
tively easy, denial is correspondingly easy. 
Men today readily confess Christ, but they 
just as readily deny Him. It costs so lit- 
tle. We have made the way of salvation 
so very easy. Jesus never did that. He 
always held out its difficulties. The gate 
that led to life was a straight gate. The 
man who followed Him was asked to for- 
sake houses and farms and friends. He 
who would conie after Him would have to 
deny himself and take up His cross and 
follow Him. We have let down the bars 
so low that people may come in without 
any effort of their own or without count- 
ing the cost involved. While this policy 
may win some, it undoubtedly has a ten- 
dency to ‘bring into the ranks of the nomi- 
nal followers of Christ a number of people 
who are unworthy and unreliable. Things 
that we acquire so easily are frequently 
little appreciated. It is only when we 
have to make earnest and serious efforts, 
sacrifices, to attain them that we attach 
the highest sense of value to them. All this 
applies to our appropriating Jesus Christ 
into our lives. 

Men may confess Christ,with their lips. 
‘‘With the mouth confession is made.’’ 
““Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.’’ 
‘*Go home and tell thy friends what great 
things the Lord hath done for thee.’’ It 
is by this method of speaking out for 
Christ that the Kingdom of God is propa- 
gated throughout the world. Christ de- 
pended upon the spoken confession of His 
followers. He did not write a book. He 
once wrote in the sand and the waves 
washed the writing away. He spake and 
His followers have been speaking up and 
out for Him during all these years. Speak- 
ing has psychological value. It confirms 
and establishes one’s position and attitude. 
The moment a person declares himself on 
any position he is strengthened by such 
declaration. Therefore, our relation to 
Jesus Christ should come to expression in 
audible words. We are to tell the world 
where we stand. Confessing Christ is not 
a matter of secret loyalty. There were 
secret disciples in the day of Jesus, but 
they missed so much.in their lives. They 
were afraid to come out in the open; they 
lacked courage, fortitude and bravery. To 
confess ‘Christ we must not be ashamed 
to talk about Him to others, and when our 
relationship to Him is in question we must 
be bold enough to declare where we stand. 

We confess Christ in our lives. Some- 
times what we are speaks so loud that 
men cannot hear what we say. The life is 
the stronger and the truer witness. Our 


works must testify of Christ as well as 


our words. We must be doers of the word 
and not hearers only. From every man 
there emanates a halo of influence which 
is either helpful or harmful. Our lives 
may be lights in the world, holding up the 
light of life, or they may be darksome 
night. There are some men who are a 
burning and a shining light. Men seeing 
them take knowledge that they have been 
with Jesus. Their lives are a silent witness 
to the Christ. 


Now, it is possible for a serious con- 
tradiction to exist in people. Some men 
confess Christ with their lips and deny 
Him with their lives. Some men bend the 
knee and say, “‘Hail, King of the Jews!’’ 
but their hearts may be far away. Con- 
sistency in one’s relationship to Jesus is 
a jewel, as it is in all other walks of life. 
Men deny Christ by their refusal to enter 
into His program, by failure to do His will 
and work among men. Sometimes it may 
even not be necessary to say or do any- 
thing against Christ by word of mouth or 


THE COLLEGEVILLE 


SUMMER 
ASSEMBLY 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Twelfth Year—August 4-10, 1919 


Expenses 


Registration—For the entire week, 01 
half. week, one dollar each. -Daily regis- 
tration fee, 25 cents. Offerings will be re- 
ceived ‘at each evening meeting. 


Room and Board—Accommodations lim- 
ited to 200. One person in a room, $13.00 
to $15.00; two persons in a room, $12.00 
to $13.00; three or more persons in a room, 
$11.00. These rates are for the week he- 


ginning with dinner Monday evening and 


ending with luncheon the following Mon- 
day, when rooms must be vacated for in® 
coming guests of the Missionary Confer- 
ence which follows the Assembly. For 


less than one week the charge will be at 


day rates. Special correspondence ig in- 


vited for families. 


Unless rooms are engaged in advance, ae- 
commodations cannot be assured. 


Rates Per Day—Room and meals, $2.50; 
breakfast, 50 cents; luncheon, 50 cents; 
dinner, 75 cents; lodging, $1.00. Trans. 


ferring of baggage, 25 cents. 


For further information address Calvin 


D. Yost, secretary, Collegeville, Pa. 


Both Telephones 


Francis F. Seidel 


Funeral Director and Embalmer 
117 North Fifth Street 


READING, PA. 


MAKE YOUR FEET COMFORTABL 
BY WEARING ) 


BRANT’S SHOES 


SECHLER and MAGUIRE 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
1549 North Twentieth Street 
5215 Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not spot or streak clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the 
best. All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfreomm & Ce., 2388 N, Second St., Phila. 
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act. We may simply be finding 
doing nothing—standing aloof. 
attitude is virtually denying 
Christ’s work has been greatly 
hindered by His professing followers, who 
have never heartily or enthusiastically 
entered into the program of His Kingdom. 
Every yéar it becomes necessary to drop 
hundreds and thousands from our Church 
rolls due to sheer neglect on their part. 
This is a virtual denial of Christ before 
men. Men deny Christ by aligning them- 
selves with the forces of unrighteousness, 
Usually the drifting away from Christ in- 
volves a process. Man is not bad in a 
day; neither is he good all of a sudden, 
We must give due recognition to the law 
of evolution and of development in the 
moral nature of man. When Peter came 
to deny Christ he found himself in bad 
company. He had unwittingly drifted away 
from the company of Jesus’ followers and 
found himself sitting by the fire in the 
midst of those who were the avowed ene- 
mies of Christ. A man denies Christ by 
lining up with the enemies of Christ. There 
are those in our Churches today who are 
actually guilty of this very thing. The 
Church people of America could accomplish 
any reform if they would throw themselves 
heartily and unitedly into the task. But 
questions like temperance, Sunday laws, 
purity, questions on some phases of poli- 
tics, fail to receive the endorsement of 
so-called Christian men and women, and 
this makes it all the harder for the forces 
of righteousness to succeed in the world. 

People should never be ashamed to 
acknowledge their loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


by overt 
ourselves 
Such an 
Christ. 


‘¢Jesus, and shall it ever be, 

A mortal man ashamed of Thee? 

Ashamed of Thee whom angels praise, 

Whose glories shine through endless 
days! ’? 


CHURCH-BUILDING FUNDS 
J. S. Wise, Superintendent 


During the last quarter, April 1 to July 
1,iam “happy to announce and gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of twenty-two 
Church-building Funds of five hundred dol. 
lars each and one of one thousand dollars, 
listed as follows:— 

No. 648. ‘‘The Rey. HE. Bruce Lyttle, 
Ph. D., Memorial Gift Church-building 
Fund of $500.’’ Contributed by J. O. 
Miller Memorial Reformed Chureh, York, 
Pa., in his memory and eredited on the 
debt of J. O. Miller Memorial Reformed 
Chureh to the Board of Home Missions. 

No. 649. ‘‘The Samuel Hoeflich 'Church- 
building Fund of $500.’’ Bequest of Sam- 
uel Hoeflich, of Waynesboro, Pa. Invest- 
ed in Hungarian Reformed Church, Akron, 


Ohio. 
No. 650. ‘*The St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church of Waynesboro, Pa., 'Church-build- 


ing Fund of - $500.’’ Bequest of Samuel 
Hoeflich, of Waynesboro, Pa., and invested 
in Williard Reformed Church, Akron, 
Ohio. 

No. 651. ‘‘The Adam K. and Elizabeth 
Frey Church-building Fund of $500.’? Con- 
tributed by Mrs. Hlizabeth Frey, of St. 
John’s Reformed Church, Red Lion, Pa., 
and invested in Bethel Reformed Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 

No. 652. “The Henry and Catharine 
Miller Church-building Fund of $500.’’ 
Contributed by Mrs. “Anna E, Slack, of 
Centre Hall, Pa., in memory of her father 
and mother. Invested in Bethel Reformed 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 653. ~‘‘The Richard Meily Church- 
building Fund of $500.’? ‘Contributed in 

COLLEGE 


ROANOK Salem, Va. 


A standard American college in the most beautiful 


mountainous section of Virginia. A.B, and B.S.de- - 


grees accepted everywhere. Address J. A. Morehead, 
President. 


building Fund of $500.’’ 


May, 1907. Invested in Salem Reformed 
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memoriam by Richard Meily, of St. John’s 
Reformed Church, Lebanon, Pa., and in- 
vested in Calvary Reformed Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

No. 654. ‘‘The John and Mary 8. Gill 
Gift Chureh-building Fund of $1000.’’ Con- 
tributed by Mrs. Mary 8, Gill, Ohmer Park, 
Dayton, Ohio, in memory of her deceased 
husband, Gift to Ohmer Park Reformed 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

No. 655. ‘‘The C, T. Gerberich Gift 
Churech-building Fund of $500.’’? Contrib- 
uted by C. T. Gerberich, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Gift to Trinity Reformed Church, Lewis- 
town, Pa. 

No. 656. ‘The David Krieger Gift 
Chureh-building Fund of $500.’’ Contrib- 
uted by David Krieger, Paris, Stark 
County, Ohio. Gift to the Progressive 
Project of Interior Synod. 

No, 657. ‘‘The Steiner Schley Church- 
building Fund of $500.’? Contributed by 
Mrs. Lilian F. Schley, Frederick, Md., in 
memory of her. deceased husband (25th 
Fund of Evangelical Reformed ‘Church, 
Frederick, Md.). Invested in Calvary He: 
formed Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 


No. 658. ‘‘The John Reading Schley 
Church-building Fund of $500.’’ Contrib- 
uted by Mrs, Lilian F. Schley, Frederick, 
Md., in memory of her son, whose life was 
given in defense of his country, October, 
1918, in France. (26th Fund of Evangeli- 
eal Reformed Chureh, Frederick, Md.). In- 
vested in St. John’ 8 Reformed Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 659. ‘‘The Rev. Philip Ruhl Chureh- 
building Fund of $500.’? Contributed by 
Calvin H. Ruhl, Grace Reformed Church, 


~ Fort Wayne, Ind., in memory of his father. 


Invested in St. John’s Reformed Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 660. ‘‘The Harry C. and Margaret 
Q. Keefer Church-building Fund of $500.’’ 
Bequest of Mrs. Margaret Q. Keefer, of 


Frederick, Md. (27th Fund from the Evan- R 


gelical Reformed Church, Frederick, Md.). 
Invested in St. John’s Reformed Chureh, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 661. ‘‘The Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of General Synod Church-building 
Fund, No. 65, of $500.’? (Contributed by 
the Woman’ s Missionary Society of Gen- 
eral Synod and invested in St. John’s Re- 
formed Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 662. “The Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of General Synod Ohurch-building 
Fund, No. 66, of $500.’ Contributed by 
the Woman? 8 Missionary Society of Gen- 
eral Synod and invested in St. John’s Re- 
formed ‘Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

No. 663. ‘‘The George L. Freet Church- 
Given by Trin- 
ity Reformed Church and Sunday School, 
Altoona, Pa., in his memory. Elder Freet 
was the first Sunday School superintend- 
ent of Trinity Sunday School and died in 


Church, Altoona, Pa. 

No. 664. ‘‘The Rev. Oswin S. Frantz 
Gift Church-building Fund of $500.’’ Con- 
tributed by Christ Reformed Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., and given to Salem Reformed 
Church, Altoona, Pa. 

No. 665. ‘ ‘The Seal- Weaver Gift Church- 
building Fund of $500.?? Contributed by 
Elder and Mrs. George L. Seal, of Christ 
Reformed Church, Altoona, Pa., in memory 
of their parents, and given to Salem Re- 
formed Church, Altoona, Pa. | 

No. 666. “The Sarah A. Miller Church- 
building Fund of $500.’’ Bequest of Miss 
Sarah A. Miller, York, Pa., and invested in 
St. John’s Reformed ‘Church, Beihlehem, 
Pa. 

No. 667. ‘‘The Rebecca Miller Gift 
Church-building Fund of $500.’’ Bequest 
of Miss Rebeeca Miller, York, Pa., and — 
given to the Progressive Project of Inte- 
rior Synod. 

No. hee 


oe 
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. regular professors, 


_ The Massanutten Academy 
tion, beautiful Shenandoah Valle 


_ did musical course; athletics; fine 


‘<The William H. a Sort Gift 7 


| Jury 17, 1919. 


Educational Column 


ES 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed x 
Church in the U.S., Lancaster, Pa. | ane 


This is the oldest of the educational institutions _ 
of the Reformed Church. It is conducted by the 
three (English) Eastern Synods. The Professo: 
members of the Board of Visitors and members 
the Board of Trustees are elected by the Synods, 
It provides a course of three years. It has a 
faculty of eight Professors and Instructors, It also 
offers a post-graduate course of two years, 1 
eo the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition 
ree. 

For catalogue or information address the President = 

REV. JOHN C. BOWMAN, D. D. ec) 


Pa. 


Central Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, Dayton, Ohio 


Union of Heidelberg and Ursinus Theological 
Seminaries. Eight Professors, including the Teacher uz 
of Elocution. Presents: (1) Undergraduate; (2) 
Special and Partial, and (3) Graduate Courses of 
Study. Tuition free. . 

For further information address, bis 
HENRY J. CHRISTMAN, President, Day thee : 
SS 


Franklin and Marshall College “ve 
Lancaster, Pa. > 
Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and Sciences — 
— Campus of fifty-four acres with ten buildi 
cluding thoroughly equipped Science 
Library, Observatory, Gymnasium and € 
Athletic Field. 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2. 


Lancaster, 


SUMMER "SESSIO 
URSINUS COLLEGE, JUNE 23-AUG 


College courses and preparatory work 
Full credit ev 
Every comfort. Vastly superior te 
universities in hot elties. — 


Address W. A. KLINE, Dean, Collegeville, Pa. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE, Newton, N. 

Founded 1851. -Located in the famous 
section of North Carolina. Health 
Open to both sexes. Experienced faculty. 
ough training. Careful supervision. TL 
consistent with first class accommodatio 
courses with special Departments. 
scholarships for pene es students. * Fc 
address D, WOLFINGER, P: 


Franklin and Marshall Acad 
Lancaster, Pa. 
. A College Preparatory School jae 


Excellent advantages at moderate 


About 900 Academy boys entered 
colleges in the last 20 years. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, — saa 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M., 


a ge Acade 


© 


ship, 

Christian ae 
information, address 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, at Dis 
Mercersbur, 


Vircrn1A, Woodstock 


traditions of the Old Dominion. oy. 


scenery. Prepares for college and 


Easily accessible. Limited to 100 bo 
dress Howarp J. prcre A : 


For Youna’ 
_ Frederick, 
Standard A.B. and B.S. cours 
Art, Expression and Home Econ 
course in Be rer brie Separate pre] ara 


vat 


Jury 17, 1919. 


reston, Ill., and given to the Progressive 
Project of Interior Synod. 

No. 669. ‘‘The Rey. and Mrs. Harry 
Nelson Bassler Church-building Fund of 
#500.’? ‘Contributed by Rey. Harry Nel- 
son Bassler, Harrisburg, Pa., in gratitude 
to God for His care and protection dur- 
ing the period of the World War and the 
safe return of Captain Bassler, who served 
his country as a chaplain in the famous 
28th Division. Invested in St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church, Boswell, Pa. 

No. 670. ‘‘The Elmer A. Roeder Church- 
building Fund of $500.’? Contributed in 
loving memory by his mother, Mrs. Lucinda 

~ A. Roeder, Quakertown, Pa., and invested 
in St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Boswell, 
Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO BRITISH 
SEAMEN 


Plans are being rapidly completed for the 
early launching of a nation-wide campaign 
fo raise by public subscriptions a fund of 
$50,000,000 to be invested in American 
securities and administered for the benefit 
of infirm British merchant seamen who 
were maimed and disabled during the war, 
and to further cement friendly relations 
between England and America, and bring 
to the attention of the people of both 
countries how important it is that the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world stand to- 
gether as a bulwark of protection to civyi- 
lization, liberty and progress. 

= x The fund will be known as America’s 
= Tribute to British Merchant Seamen, and 
national headquarters have been opened at 
x _665 Fifth avenue, New York City. Rear 
= Admiral Sims, chief of the United States 


hee naval operations in foreign waters, has 
‘ 3 given the movement his hearty approval 
--—s and ‘is chairman of the honorary commit- 
c ‘tee, composed of prominent Americans. 

Er Among the victims of the German sub- 
+ ae marines and raiders were 17,000 British 
- . merchant mariners who lost their lives, 
be: and 30,000 who are left crippled and maim- 
“Wes ed, and it is for these, and in some cases 
= their dependents, as well as any American 


the fund will be administered. A total - 


~ of $300,000,000 is to be raised Be 


a g3 seamen who may need aid in England, that 
= ‘the world, 


LITERARY BRIEFS 


Coincident with the enforcement of war- 
_ time prohibition comes the announcement 
that the anti-saloon forces of the country 
have charged themselves with the purchase 
of 100,000 copies of a special edition cu 
_ paper covers) of Captain R. P. Hobson’s 
new book, entitled ‘‘ Alcohol and the Hu- 
man Race,’? recently issued. 

Chaplain Thomas Tiplady, of the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Forces, has just con- 
_ eluded the extensive preaching and lec- 
~ turing tour arranged for him in this coun- 
' try by the Methodist Centenary Commit- 
tee and will return to England about the 
middle of July. His new book, ‘Social 
Christianity in the New Era,’’ an impor- 
tant volume dealing with the tasks, prob. 
lems and opportunities confronting the 
_ Christian Church, has just been issued. Its 
message should add to the large prestige 
which ‘‘The Cross at the Front’’ and ‘‘The 
‘Soul of the Soldier’? has brought Mr. Tip- 
lady among American readers. : 

Mr. 8S. D. Gordon, author of the famous 


daily during the month of July and August 
in a Boardwalk theatre, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. His new book, announced some 
little while ago, but unavoidably delayed, 
is now ready. It is entitled, ‘‘Quiet Talks 
on the Deeper Meaning of the War,’’ view- 
P ed in its special relation to our Lard’s re- 
turn. Mr. Gordon’s large constituency will 
_-welcome this, his latest book, which, to- 
gether with Chaplain Tipaldy’ s latest vol- 

: e, ‘‘Social Christianity in the New 
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The distinctive 
flavor of 


o, 


The flavor of Coca-Cola is a com- 
posite of natural fruits so delicately 
blended that the palate is unable to 
distinguish any one of the compo- 
nent parts—the result is a distinc- 
tive flavor. fi 


The art of compounding flavors has be- 
come a science which requires a lifetime 
to master. That is why it is so difficult to 
imitate the distinctive flavor of Coca-Cola. 


The slightest deviation from the delicate 
balance of flavors reveals the imitation. 
When you ask for Coca-Cola demand the 
genuine by full name — nicknames en- 


ZE 


Sa 


Kt eta: he 


EZ 
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“Quiet Talks’’ series, is engaged to speak - 


courage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Era,’’ is being published simultaneously in 
Great Britain and America. 


On the corner of Market and Henry 


streets, New York, there has stood, for 
one hundred years, a Church-building 
known, in the days of its early history, as 
‘(The Kirk on Rutgers Farm,’’ but in 
later times as ‘‘The Church ‘of the Sea 
and Land.’’ The story of its work and 
ministry during the century of its exist- 
ence has been written by Frederick Bruck- 
bauer. The book has been given the title, 
‘‘The Kirk on Rutgers Farm;’?’ is illus- 
trated by Paul Stone. 


An important feature in the fall list will 
be a new book by Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
entitled ‘‘The Gospel and the New World.’’ 
In it the famous authority on Foreign Mis- 
sions will discuss the new problems, op- 
portunities and responsibilities which con- 
front this particular ‘Christian activity in 
view of the changed world conditions re- 
sultant on the Great War. Probably no 
man living is better qualified than Dr. 
Speer to review the situation, and this 
statemert of his conclusions will be await- 
ed with an expectancy worthy of the 
theme. 

Under the auspices of the Young Men’s 


Established 1865 


Reliable Clothing 


Reasonable Prices 


The clothing knewledge and experience 
of cer applied to the problem of 
HOLDING DOWN COST AND HOLDING 
UP VALUES, 

Manufacturers and retailers of ready-to- 
wear Suits and Overcoats. 


Custom Tailoring 
Men's Furnishings 


LEINBACH & BRO. 
Cor. 8th and Penn Sts., READING, PA. 


For the Hands 


Soap 25c., Ointment 25 & 50c., Talcum 25c. Sample 
each mailed free by *‘Outicura, Dept, M, Boston.” 
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Christian Association, Prof. Hugh Black, 
D. D., has proceeded to France to aid ix 
the great reconstruction work now being 
carried on in that ravaged and war-scarred 
country by the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Black ex 
pects to be away from this country for at 
least a year, if not for a longer period. 
The fall list will contain a new volume by 
the famous Seotsman, entitled ‘‘Lest We 
Forget.’’ It will deal with the aftermath 


of the war, and what men and women 
should remember and strive to accomplish 
in an endeavor to bring light out of dark- 


ness and order out-of chaos, 

For further information write to the 
Publication and Sunday School Board, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Obituary 


ALEXANDER LEONARD 


After a long, useful and Christian life, 
Alexander Leonard passed away March 
18 at his home on North First street, Jean- 
nette, Pa. He was in his 77th year, ‘and 
until this time had enjoyed apparently 
good health. His death was due to paraly- 
sis, having suffered three paralytic strokes. 

‘‘FWather Leonard,’’ as he was familiarly 
known by his associates, had been a mem- 
ber of Grace Church of Jeannette for the 
past 29 years. During this time he served 
as a member of the official board for 20 
years. He was a man who believed in 
tithing and always gave one-tenth of his 
income to the Lord. He was also a charter 
member of the Progressive Bible Class and 
was never known to be absent except on 
account of sickness. His pleasing man- 
ner and sunny disposition will be sorely 
missed in this class where he was so well 
known and esteemed by all. 

Father Leonard was a man who never 
turned a deaf ear to the ery of the needy. 
Like the Master, whom he so faithfully 
tried to follow, he ever remembered the 
widow and the fatherless, and his last 
thoughts during his illness were of his 
Baster offering to the Orphans’ Home at 
Greenville. 

Mr. Leonard is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Harry D. and Alexander L., 
and to them as well as his many friends, 
his passing away has been a great loss. 
His sterling character and moral worth 
will ever remain a pleasant memory to 
those who knew him best and counted him 
a friend. 

The Progressive Bible Class at a recent 
meeting adopted appropriate resolutions 
on the death of Mr. Leonard. 


ELDER JOHN BAKER 


John Baker was born in Dauphin County, 
Pa., September 3, 1833. He was consecrat- 
ed to his Lord in baptism by the Rev. Isaae 
. Gerhart, and later, at the age of nineteen, 
May 29, 1852, he was confirmed a member 
of the Salem Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Elizabethville, Dauphin County, Pa., by the 
Rev. N. Jaeger. 

About 1854 he came to Mercer County, 
Pa., with his parents and located first on 
what is now the A. B .Merchant farm, near 
St. John’s Church. Forty-six years ago he 
moved to his late home. In his earlier 
years he was employed at the carpenter 
trade, but later devoted all his time to 
farming. 

January 2, 1868, he was married to Miss 
Sarah Leisher, who died October 12, 1914. 
During the past five years Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Meyers have had charge of Mr. 
Baker’s farm and tenderly cared for him 
in his growing infirmities, which finally re- 
sulted in his Acath. Mr. Baker lived to the 
good age of almost eighty-six years. 
There remain to mourn his departure two 
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brothers, George, of Andover, Ohio, and 
William, of Dunkirk, N. Y., besides many 
more distant relatives, and a host of 
friends, who had the highest regard for the 
fine Christian character of Mr. Baker all 
sincerely miss him. 

Mr. Baker was a devoted member of St. 
John’s Reformed Church for nearly sixty- 
five years, for many years a member of the 
choir, elected by his congregation a deacon 
in 1889, and an elder in 1907. He served 
as a delegate to Classis and Synod and 
was a delegate from St. Paul’s Classis to 
General Synod. in 1910. Mr. Baker was 


Successful in business, devoted to the vari- 


ous interests of the community and the na- 
tion, of kindly disposition and good life. 
A man of distinguished character and de- 
voted service has been called to his heav- 
enly home. < +. 
Funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. A. C. Renoll, Ph. D., on July 


5, at his late residence in Delaware Town- 


ship. 


Something You Have Been Looking For 
A NEW TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE AND A NEW FLAVOR 


AUWAYS ready for any occasion as a beverage, served with 

plain .or carbonated water. 
blends with any fruit or can be combined with Sauer’s Pure 
Strawberry, Raspberry or Pineapple Flavors for sherbets, 


A base for fruit punches, 


A Flavor which is adaptable for any use. 
A 35¢ bottle makes 35 glasses of punch. For sale by all good 
If you cannot get it at your grocer’s, send us 10c 
~ together with the name of your grocer, and we will send you 
sample—enough for a pint of syrup to make 10 glasses, also 


QUALITY HAS MADE SAUER’S THE 
LARGEST SELLING BRAND IN THE U.S. 
QUALITY HAS WON FOR SAUER’S 


SEVENTEEN HIGHEST AWARDS FOR 
Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 


including four conferred at expositions held in countries-now : 
Manufacturers of 32 other flavors, including 
Vanilla, Lemon and Spice Flavors. K 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY 
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ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION FOR 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 


E.FOUGERA&CO. inc.-]|} 


- 90-92 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y, 


tBetter Than Pills} a 
Oe Ome | 


NR Tablets tone and strengthen - 
organs of digestion and elimin. 
tion, improve appetite, stop si 
headaches, relieve biliousne 
correct constipation. They act 
promptly, pleasantly, mildly, yet 
thoroughly. * 
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